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Ada Rehan: Her Life and Work. 


By WILLIAM DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


R. AUGUSTIN DALY’S Company of Comedians first 

appeared in England at Toole’s Theatre in 1884. 

They did not make, on that occasion, any very marked 

impression upon metropolitan play-goers, though here 

and there a critic recognized their peculiar merits, and 

expounded and approved them in a hearty fashion. 
Still, the reception given to them was cordial enough to induce Mr. 
Daly to bring them over again two years later—in 1886, when they 
were domiciled at the Strand Theatre. There they grew greatly in 
the estimation of the public. In 1884 they had had nothing better to 
give u3 than “ Casting the Boomerang” and “Dollars and Sense,” which 
were too slight in texture to have any permanent effect. In 1886 they 
presented as the staple of theirrepertory “A Night Off” and ** Nancy 
and Co.”—pieces which, however intangible and even inconseauent, 
were, nevertheless, found to be bright and exhilarating—at 
any rate as played by this very clever and accomplished troupe. 
For, by this time, not only the few, but the many, had come 
to see and appreciate the abounding excellences of the Company’s 
method. Here was a body of comedians swi generis, appear- 
ing in a class of piece for which, evidently, it was perfectly 
fitted. Before the season was over, Miss Rehan and Mr. Drew, Mrs. 
Gilbert and Mr. Lewis—who had figured for a few performances both 
in “ The Country Girl” and in * She Would and She Wouldn’t,” with- 
out much success save for Miss Rehan as Peggy and Hippolyta—had 
been elevated into the position of public favourites ; and a regular 
visit from them became a necessity for London theatre-goers. ’ 
Accordingly, in 1888, the Company made its third appearance in 
England. This time the locale was the Gaiety—the size of the 
theatre chosen growing, it will be noted, with each visit. The pro- 
gramme opened with “ The Railroad of Love,” which proved to be a 
light and pretty piece, but one of the most -unsubstantial and pro- 
voking of all Mr. Daly’s humourous sowffles from the German. The 
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ensemble playing—and especially the Valentine of Miss Rehan—was 
proclaimed delightful ; one scene between Miss Rehan and Mr. 
Drew, in which each is on one side of a door, where they just see 
comfortably, was a “hit” and deservedly so. But Mr. Daly had a 
surprise in store for us. Hitherto he had put before us little else but 
German-American farce, beautifully played, but a little thin and 
not very satisfactory. Suddenly he announced his intention of pro- 
ducing a Shakespearean comedy. He would cope with our comedians 
on our own ground. He would submit to us “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” with Miss Rehan as Katherine, Mr. Drew as Petruchio, Mr. 
Lewis as Grumio, Mrs. Gilbert as Curtis. We all remember the 
result. What a revelation, to begin with, was the setting of the 
play ; how much charm there was in the scenery, in the dresses, in 
the grouping, in the retention of the Induction, in the musical illus- 
tration, and so forth! But the main benefaction was the presenta- 
tion to us, in the person of Miss Rehan, of a new Shakespearean 
actress of the finest gifts, the most delightful powers—the only 
really adequate Katherine that had been seen upon the English stage 
in the memory of middle-aged enthusiasts. 

That was the chief triumph secured by Mr. Daly in 1888. He had 
shown that he possessed a company which was perfect in the acting 
of his Anglo-Teutonic trifles; he had also shown that he could 
place a Shakespearean play upon the boards in a manner that 
challenged comparison with the best things achieved by our native 
entrepreneur's. But his greatest gift to us was the Katherine of Miss. 
Rehan—Miss Rehan as Katherine. This, as we all confessed, with 
joy in our souls and rapture at our pen-points, was an ideal per- 
formance—unassailable in conception, superb in execution. From 
the moment in which this Katherine came storming in upon the 
scene, making one of the {most magnificent “ entrances” on record,,. 
to that other moment in which she spoke the beautiful lecture to 
Bianca—beautiful, that is, in the way in which it was enunciated— 
she held our hearts and judgments in her hands. Here was not only 
a delightful impersonation but a charming personality—a personality 
full of individuality, fascination, glamour. What would it not 
achieve in the future ? One was prepared, after this, for almost any 
departure in the sphere of pure comedy. Miss Rehan, it was clear, 
had been thrown away upon the farces in which she had first been 
seen ; she was too good even fcr the eighteenth-century comedies in 
which she had made some fitful successes. Her Peggy and her 
Hippolyta had been eclipsed by her Katherine. What would she do. 
next ? 

You know the answer to the question. It was—Rosalind. -Com- 
ing over to England again in 1890, Mr. Daly installed himself at the 
Lyceum, and opened with a few revivals of his farces. Then he an- 
nounced a revival of “As You Like It,” and expectation was raised 
—in the minds of devout play-goers—to fever heat. In Katherine. 
Miss Rehan had had few and not very formidable rivals. In Rosalind 
she would have to contend against memories of the tenderest and 
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most agreeable sort—against memories of Adelaide Neilson, Marie 
Litton, Mary Anderson, and the like. Moreover, “ As You Like It,” 
as a play, is one concerning which every English amateur has made 
up his mind ; in his view, there is only one way in which it should 
be represented. There is no theatre-goer worth his salt who has not 
his ideal Rosalind, just as he has his ideal Orlando, his ideal 
Jacques, his ideal Adam, etc. This, then, was a grave under- 
taking — not only for Mr. Daly bat for Miss Rehan, who 
came to play Rosalind in the very centre of Shakespearean 
culture and tradition, and to play it, as it turned out, quite in her 
own fashion and without.reference to the conventions of the past. 
Well, here again we all remember the result—triumph, triumph 
along the line, so far as the’ audiences were concerned. Mr. Daly’s 
presentation of the comedy—scenically and otherwise—gave great 
satisfaction to the public, and Miss Rehan’s Rosalind was even more 
applauded. Itis, indeed, a richly comic impersonation, the very em- 
bodiment of high spirits, the very incarnation of delight in living 
and loving. Miss Rehan played the first act in a somewhat subdued 
tone, save where she “stood up to” her tyrannical uncle. But no 
sooner did her Rosalind set foot in Arden, than she gave way to the 
ebullience of her feeling, her joy in existence and her passion for 
Orlando. Towards the close came the fainting scene, on which Miss 
Rehan lays more stress than do most Rosalinds ; but, taken asa whoie, 
her assumption is mainly and broadly comic—lacking a little both in 
tenderness and in refinement; lacking, in fact, in the qualities of 
ladyhood, which some of us find quite as charming in Rosalind as 
her vivacity and sparkle. 

That is my only complaint against the Rosalind of Miss Rehan. 
It is, for the most part, a truly fascinating impersonation, and one 
for which to be perennially grateful. It is one of the best of the 
Rosalinds ; in certain respects it is the best. It is one to be remem- 
bered with the keenest appreciation, and to be witnessed over and 
over again with abundant pleasure. The question now is: What is 
to be the future of this remarkable actress, who, by her Katherine 
and Rosalind, has placed herself in the front rank of her profession, 
not only in America and in England, but all over the world ? What 
may we hope to receive from her, in the way of artistic creation, by- 
and-by ? Perhaps the best means by which to arrive at some sort of 
answer to this query will be to take a retrospect, not only of such of 
her work as we ourselves have seen, but of that which she is re- 
corded to have done in the country of her adoption. It so happens 
that Mr. Daly has just issued, privately, a sumptuous volume, in 
which Miss Rehan is not only presented pictorially in a large number 
of her assumptions, but put before us, in the eloquent sentences of 
Messrs. William Winter and Justin Huntly McCarthy, in all the 
siages of her professional career, in all the phases of her art. 
Within the pages of this book we shall no doubt find material enough 
to enable us to tell, with some amount of certainty and fullness, the 
tale of her gradual progress and eventual arrival at maturity. 
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It is pleasant to remember that, though American by adoption and 
by training, Miss Rehan is Irish by family and by birth-place. She was 
born of Irish parents at Limerick on April 22nd, 1860, and is therefore 
within a few days of her thirty-first year. She was taken to America, 
it. seems, when she was only five years old. As Mr. Huntly 
McCarthy poetically puts it, addressing Miss Rehan herself :— 

They say in that green island of my sires, 
Where silver Shannon, widening, spreads away 
To the great ocean, you beheld the day ; 

That from the city of the holy spires, 

Where, long ago, the wild Druidic fires 

Blazed to dim gods forgotten now and arey, 
You wandered to the Land of Youth, to play 
The fairest part the poet’s heart desires. 


She was destined to get into stage harness at a very early age. She 
‘was only thirteen when, owing to the illness of a member of the 
theatrical company directed by her brother-in-law, she undertook at 
short notice to “go on” as Clara in “ Across the Continent,” at 
Newark in New Jersey. In this réle her manner was evidently such 
as to suggest that she had already discovered her vocation. Thus itis 
that we find her, in the same year—1873—making her first appear- 
ance in New York in a piece called “ Thoroughbred,” and, curiously 
enough, inan edifice then known as Wood’s Museum, which afterwards 
became transmogrified into Daly’s Theatre. During the next three 
seasons—1873-4-5—Miss Rehan played engagements at the Arch Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia ; next season she was at Macaulay’s Theatre, 
Louisville; and, during the two following, at Albany and Baltimore 
with Mr. J. W. Albaugh. Fora few months she “supported ” Miss 
Fanny Davenport—all this while, of course, acquiring piece by piece 
the grammar of her art. 

In December, 1877,she is found playing Bianca in a version of “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” at Albany. In April, 1879, she was at New 
York, playing as Mary Standish in Mr. Daly’s “ Pique.” Mr. Daly 
witnessed her performance on both occasions, and the upshot was 
that he engaged her. She appeared for the first time under his 
auspices at the Olympic, New York, as Big Clemence in his version 
of “ L’Assommoir.” This was in May, 1879, and ever since that date 
—that is to say, for twelve full years—she has fought loyally under 
his artistic banner. In September, 1879, the structure now known 
as Daly’s Theatre was opened, and on that occasion Miss Rehan 
andertook the réle of Nelly Bass in “ Love’s Young Dream.” In the 
same month she played Miss Lu Ten Eyck in a revival of “ Divorce.” 
From that time onwards she was associated with all Mr. Daly’s enter- 
prises ; and, instead of following her career year by year, it will be 
more fruitful to look at the bulk of her performance, and, by 
sub-dividing it, arrive at some conception of the extent of her powers. 

The keynote of Miss Rehan’s art-work in the past is Variety. She 
has essayed all sorts of parts, and, if report: be true, has succeeded 
in all. Her first triumphs in England, as I have shown, were gained 
in German-American farce. In this direction she has done, of course, 
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much more than we in England have any personal knowledge 
of. We have not seen her, for instance, in “ The Golden Widow,” 
Needles and Pins,” “The Lottery of Love,” “An Arabian 
Night,” “The Great Unknown,” “An International Match,” or 
““Red Letter Nights”; and ourjestate is the more melancholy, for 
it is easy to imagine how delightful she was in all. In “ Red Letter 
Nights,” her performance was especially notable, for Mr. Daly made 
her masquerade therein as one Jenny O’Jones, a “character” part 
very different from any in which she has appeared in this country. 
Then there is the sphere of eighteenth-century comedy, which was the 
second phase of her ability exhibited to English audiences. She has 
yet to show us her Oriana in “The Inconstant”” and her Sylvia in 
“The Recruiting Officer.” We have made the acquaintance of her 
Miss Hoyden in Mr. Daly’s adaptation of “A Trip to Scarborough,” 
but she was very poorly supported on the occasion (a benefit matinée), 
and probably she was not quite at her best. After all, an artist can 
only play within the limits assigned to her; and in this case there 
were few opportunities of creating an impression—much fewer for 
example than Miss Winifred Emery enjoyed in the “ Miss Tomboy” of 
Mr. Buchanan, which, with all its faults, was very well calculated 
for individual display on the part of the heroine. 

Coming next to modern comedy, we have to note Miss Rehan’s 
recent appearances in New York as Lady Teazle, a 7é/e in which Mr. 
Daly will no doubt present her, by-and-by, to London playgoers. 
Her repertory also includes Mrs. Torrens in “The Serious Family ” 
and Grace Harkaway in “London Assurance.” She has represented 
three of Robertson’s heroines: Esther Eccles in “Caste,” Mary 
Netley in “Ours,” and Naomi Tighe in “School”; one of H. J. 
Byron’s—Ethel Grainger in “ Married in Haste” ; and Ruth Tredgett 
in Mr. Gilbert’s “Charity.” Of Mr. Pinero’s heroines she has 
impersonated no fewer than five: Kate Verity in “The Squire,” 
Jenny in “Girls and Boys,” Lady Nell in “ Lords and Commons,” 
Agatha Poskett in “The Magistrate,” and Georgiana Tidman in 
“Dandy Dick.” How the mouth waters when’ one thinks of the 
wealth of drollery Miss Rehan must have lavished upon certain of 
these 7é/es ! How unctuous must have been the humour that she 
infused into the parts in which she followed that admirable exemplar, 
Mrs. John Wood! It is in this direction, no doubt, that her powers 
are destined in the future to develop more markedly than in any 
other. The transition fromthe Nisbes and Valentines, the Peggys 
and Sylvias of youthful comedy, to the Agatha Posketts and 
Georgina Tidmans of mature comedy, is an obvious one for a 
comedienne so widely endowed as Miss Rehan is. There is no need to 
hurry it: the lady is still young in years and full of personal charm. 
But we may justifiably look forward to the time when, in the fully 
expanded comic method, Miss Rehan, after fascinating us in Rosalind 
and the like, will retain her empire over us in characters less poetical 
but not less ample in humourous possibilities. 

There is, however, another ‘side to Miss Rehan’s capacity—the 
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serious, the sentimental, the pathetic, even the tragic side. There is 
atouch of one or other of these in Rosalind as in Kate Verity, in Esther 
Eccles as in Ethel Grainger, in Nisbe as in Nancy ; and Yankee audi- 
ences have had the good fortune to s2e Miss Rehan play in characters 
much more sternly and strongly drawn. She has figured in ordinary 
drama, melodrama, and tragedy. Taking first some French pieces, she 
has represented heroines in “Fernande,” * Serge Panine,” “ Frou 
Frou,” “ Louis XI,” and “Odette.” Of the “adapted” drama, she 
has figured in “The Duke’s Motto,” “White Lies,” and the like, 
Classical melodrama has claimed her in the case of “The Stranger,” 
“ Virginius,” and “The Lady of Lyons ;” modern melodrama in the 
instance of “The Castle Moat,” “Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ East 
Lynne,” “The Danites,” “ The New Magdalen,” and “ Trying Hard.” 
Two of her greatest successes were made in “ The Wife of Socrates,” 
adapted from the French by Mr. McCarthy, and in “The Prayer,” by 
Coppée. In commenting on her performance in the latter, Mr. Winter 
drew attention to “ the elemental passion, the pathos, aud the almost 
tragic power” with which Miss Rehan “ expressed a devoted woman’s 
experience of affliction, misery, delirious resentment, self-conquest- 
ing, self-abnegation, forgiveness, and fortitude.” When to this I add 
that, at various times, she has played Ophelia, Cordelia, Desdemona, 
and Lady Anne in “ Richard III” (besides Helena, Olivia in “The 
Winter's Tale,” and Mrs. Ford in“ The Merry Wives of Windsor” )—it 
will be seen that here, again, there are great possibilities for her in 
the days to come. It is scarcely likely that she will again do what 
she once did—play Tilburina in “ The Critic ” and Hebe in “H.M.S. 
Pinafore ;” but, short of that, the largest measure of versatility may 
be looked for from her. Unsurpassed as a comic artist, she may yet 
show to English as to American audiences that she has a serious side 
to her genius, not less fruitful perhaps, and not less effective. Why 
should she not reign with force and influence in the realms both of 
comedy and of, tragedy ? 

So faras I can see, Miss Rehan has only one notable limitation— 
a limitation referred to in what I have said of her Rosalind. She is 
wanting in poetry. She has tenderness, even picturesqueness ; but, 
—judging from what she has so far done in England—she has not 
that precious quality which so specially distinguishes Miss Ellen 
Terry—that imaginative glamour which not only charms, but blinds. 
She is of the artistic class and school to which Mrs. Kendal, for 
instance, belongs, and in which, indeed, she shares with Mrs. Kendal 
the pre-eminence. She is artist, comédienne, tragédienne, to the 
tips of her finger-nails ; but the purely poetic, the absolutely fanciful, 
is somewhat beyond her faculties and sympathies. The fact is of 
minor consequence, and does not seriously detract from her talent 
or her position, Miss Ellen Terry fails where Mrs. Kendal 
and Miss Rehan easily succeed. All artists are not cast in the same 
mould, Happily, they differ, and the public is the gainer by the 
difference. All the artists whom I have been comparing have their 
particular and individual fascinations, to which we all succumb. It 
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would be idle, even if it were wise, to wish them other than they 
are. Let us be thankful that, while England yields us Miss Terry 
and Mrs. Kendal, America allows us to have glimpses of Miss Rehan. 
We wish we knew her better; we should like to know much more 
of her; and, meanwhile, we are grateful for the large and varied 
pleasure she has already given us. 


St 


To a Gifted Singer. 
(With a Book of Poems). 


> E met in summer time! Long years ago. 

Winter has changed to summer ; snows to spring. 

I wake as from a Dream, and seem to know 
A Voice that from the past keeps blossoming ! 

Once more in Flowerland we meet ! And yet 
Summers have ended, time can scarce rejoice, 

Still through these dreams of past, I can’t forget 
The smile I knew! The Face! The Friend! The Voice! 


C. 8. 
Hyéres, France, January, 1891. 
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Duelling On the Stage—and Off. 


————_— 


Il. 


Fw, NGLISH audiences, from an inherent pugnacity, or a 

\ national inclination for physical feats, were wont to esteem 

highly the combats of the stage. When the rapier came 

into fashion in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and was recognised 

as par excellence the duellist’s weapon, it gave rise to the 

institution of the fencing school, with its special vocabu- 

lary, chiefly borrowed from Italy, as that of the more modern 

school was borrowed from France. Both the school and the vocabu- 

lary figure largely in the literature of the Elizabethan period, one of 

the most familiar examples being Mercutio’s sarcastic description of 
Tybalt’s fierce brawl with Romeo :— 

“ He fights as you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, and proportion, rests 
me in his minim rést—one, two, and the thirdin your bosom . . . Ah, the im- 
mortal passado, the punto reverso, the hay!” 

The single combats that occur in Shakespeare’s plays are very 
numerous. There is little need to remind the reader, for instance, 
of the hand-to-hand encounters of Macbeth and Macduff, Posthumous 
and Jachimo, Hotspur and the Prince of Wales, Richard and Rich- 
mond. “ Hamlet” has its famous fencing scene, and there is a serious 
crossing of swords in “Lear” and “Othello.” The players of the 
past were skilled in the use of their weapons and could give excellent 
effect to their mimic conflicts. But with the actors of the last cen- 
tury, the combats were not always sham. The name of James Quin 
reminds us that players often"made use of their swords, it being his 
misfortune to claim the distinction of having fought more duels off 
the stage than any other member of his profession, past or present, 
and his hard fate to kill, in his many encounters, two actors—Bowen 
and Williams, a record of which has already appeared in these pages.* 

Soon after Quin came upon the stage, a duel was fought in Hyde- 
park for a famous stage beauty—the first duel upon record that ever 
was fought for an actress—for no less a personage than the after- 
wards celebrated Polly Fenton—the original Polly Peachum—she 
who could captivate the great and intrepid soul of Captain Macheath, 
and ravish the pride and honour of the Duke of Bolton, who after- 
wards married her. She was in the upper boxes at the representation 
of a new performance, when a gentleman of the army who sat next 
to her, said some civil things to her, which she construed into an 
insult, and the son of Mars had the mortification to find that all his 





* “James Quin,” by Austin Brereton. May, 1886. 
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‘’ PLor OF THE PLAY :—The heroine, Biddy, is enamoured of Captain Loveit, who reciprocates her love. During his absence she encourages the addresses of Fribble and Flash (playe1 
res) a - Garrick and Woodward) by way of diversion. Her aunt wishes her to marry Sir Simon Loveit. The Captain returns, consequently Biddy wishes to get rid of 
Fribble and Filash.. In order to do so, she, with the aid of her companion Tag, encourages them to fight, and they draw their swords, but take care to keep at a distance from 
one another. The Captain kicks out Flash, and Sir Simon resigns Biddy to his son. 
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compliments were thrown away upon her. The next time she 
appeared upon the stage, the captain happened to become somewhat 
surcharged with claret, and recollecting the lady’s insolence a few 
evenings before, he began to give her a serenade of cat-calls, which 
interrupted the play. A man of fashion who sat next to the captain 
and had the lady’s glory at heart, told him he “ behaved very ill, and 
ought to be turned out.” This was sufficient ; they retired to an ad- 
jacent tavern in order to settle their difference in an amicable way 
and cut one another's throats, while the tragedy went peaceably on 
without any uproar or bloodshed. But the man of fashion having 
more prudence than to contend with anyone in his profession, he 
declined fighting with swords, but agreed meeting the next morning 
in Hyde-park, to decide the affair with pistols. They met accordingly, 
and the man of fashion was, d-la-mode de Vhonneur, mortally:wounded 
—in the skirt of his coat. 

One of the best features of many of the last century plays, was the 
attention bestowed on fencing. When Garrick produced his farce, 
“Miss in Her Teens; or, the Medley of Lovers,” at Covent Garden 
Theatre, January 17, 1747, it immediately became popular, 
owing to the amusing fencing scene, a curious print of which is 
reproduced on p. 181. 

A silver cup presented by Garrick to the first teacher of his day, 
bears the inscription “ Pegno damicizia di David Garrick al suo 
amico Angelo Malevolti,” and the connection thus recorded between 
the stage and the fencing-school has subsisted more than one hundred 
years. Henry Angelo, second of the name, writes in his “ Reminis- 
cences”’* with reference to Stephen Kemble’s son :— 


“Having been long known to his two brothers, especially Charles Kemble, 
who, at one time, was one of my most indefatigable scholars, and best fencer, 
happy to have an opportunity of shewing my civilities to the family, and en- 


couraged by the comely figure of the new aspirant, he was welcome to my efforts 
to improve it.” 


And again, in reference to another aspirant :— 


“T could only promise to perfect him in the graces of the two positions, the 
attitudes of defence and attack, and also the salute, as the latter (which, when I 
instructed Mr. Kean, I recommended him to exhibit previous to his assault with 
Laertes) might be pleasing to the boxes.” 


The same writer, returning to town after an autumn holiday, called 
on Kean, and each artist complained to the other of having increased 
in size. Angelo proposed to have a good bout of fencing every 
morning before breakfast, to which Kean assented :— 

“ The next morning I was punctual, when we made our début, carte and tierce, 
pour nous mettre en train, to supple our limbs preparatory to the grand assaut, 
which I may compare to the minuet before the Scotch reel.” 

This passage may usefully explain the preliminary practice of 
“thrusting carte and tierce” which was observed in the Lyceum 





* “Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, with Memoirs of his late father and friends, 
including numerous original anecdotes and curious traits of the most celebrated 
= that have flourished during the last eighty years.” Published 1828. Henry 

olburn. 
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Theatre when Mr. Irving acted “Hamlet.” It may be doubted 
whether this practice belonged to the fencing of Shakespeare’s time, 
but the practice of saluting the spectators and antagonist, or at least 
the former, has obtained with the swordsmen of all times and coun- 
tries,as is sufficiently proved by the well-known words, Ave Cesar 
Imperator! morituri te salutant! Henry Angelo adds that, in the 
first lunge he made on Kean, he strained the tendons of his thigh, 
and was compelled to bid adieu, after forty years’ labour, to the 
“‘ practical exertions of the science,” and this “ disaster” he ascribes to 
having discontinued fencing during his two months’ holiday. The 
younger Kean was a thoroughly well taught pupil of the same school, 
and old playgoers will remember the excellence of the combat between 
Prince Henry and Hotspur in “ King Henry IV,” and of that between 
the same. actor and Alfred Wigan in the “Corsican Brothers,” which 
were both composed and arranged by Henry Angelo, third of the 
name. 

The fencing at the Lyceum, since it has been under the present 
manazement, his become famous for its breadth and simplicity, and 
the duels that have been enacted are noted for being archzologically 
correct. In “ Hamlet,” the placing of the fencers diagonally across 
the stage was judicious, because the play, and especially that of 
Hamlet, was better seen than if they stood in line with the footlights, 
and the slight movement of pressing forward by the spectators of the 
match as the interest rose after the first two hits, was natural and 
effective. Many critics praised the way in which the exchange of 
foils was managed. Hamlet disarmed Laertes (played by Mr. Leathes), 
so that his foil dropped near Hamlet’s feet, and Hamlet, seeing this,. 
passed his own foil to Laertes, and himself took that which was on the 
ground. A man of unsuspicious nature and not solicitous about 
minute points in the game might easily do this; but perhaps it 
would have been better if Hamlet had handed the foil to Laertes. 
instead of throwing it ; at least the former method would have been 
more in harmony with the precepts of that graceful school of which 
the Angelos were the masters, and the Kembles and Keans were pupils, 
and of which Messrs. McTarx Brothers, who still retain the familiar 
name, are the successors. Amongst the most famous stage-duels 
arranged by the present school, are “ Faust,” an illustration of which 
we reproduce, “ Macbeth,” and “ Ravenswood ” at the Lyceum Theatre. 
A fine encounter was composed and arranged by these masters for 
Calmour’s unsuccessful comedy, “ Widow Winsome,” which was pro-- 
duced at a matinée at the Criterion Theatre in 1888. The opponents 
of the play were enacted by Mr. H. B. Conway and Mr. Cyril Maude,. 
the duel being finally interrupted by the heroine rushing in and in- 
tercepting it, as in “ Through My Heart First.” 

Stage-duelling involves a deal of dumb-action, a very difficult art 
of the drama, for which John Edwin was especially famous. His 
ability, in Sir Charles Evans, when preparing for combat, in keeping 
his audience in an ecstacy of merriment for many minutes together, 
without speaking a single word, is recorded by many historians. 
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When the famous George Frederick Cook, whose rash valour was 
not among his failings, visited America, his friends generously 
entered into his pistol-like bravery, and challengel him. “ You 
must apologise or fight,” said one of these, after the actor had been 
as usual railing against the country. “I will not apologise, young 
gentleman,” he answered loftily ; “I will fight you. But if I fight 
you I shall shoot you. Iam the best shot in Europe. If you insist 
upon it I will shoot you. I would not willingly shed blood.” But 
it may be doubted whether Cooke did not see through the quiz, for 
the whole routine of the duel was carried through ; the pistols 
loaded only with powder, were discharged ; his antagonist, pretend- 
ing to be shot, fell, and the actor, cutting the sleeve of his coat, made 
believe he was wounded in the shoulder. 





WILLIAM McTuURK, Davip McTuRK, 
a 


Fencing continued to be popular long after the wearing of sword 
had ceased to be necessary or & fashion. The youthful actor ac- 
quired the art of fencing as an indispensable step in thea- 
trical education. A sword was one of the earliest “ proper- 
ties” of which he became possessor. He always looked for- 
ward to impressing his audience deeply by his skill in combat. 
Charles Matthews, the elder, has recorded in his too brief chapters 
of autobiography his “passion for fencing, which nothing could 
overcome.” Asan amateur actor he paid the manager of the Rich- 
mond Theatre to undertake the inferior, insipid part of Richmond, 
who does not appear until the fifth act of the play, The Richard 

of the night was a brother amateur, equally enthusiastic, one Litch- 
field by name. “I cared for nothing,” wrote Matthews, “except 
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the last scene of Richmond, but in that T was determined to have my 
swing of carte and tierce. I had no notion of paying my seven 
guineas and a half without indulging my passion. In vain did the 
tyrant try to die after a decent time, in vain did he give indications 
of exhaustion ; I would not allow him to give in. I drove him by 
main force from any position convenient for his last dying speech. 
The audience laughed ; I heeded them not. They shouted ; I was 
deaf. Had they hooted, I should have lunged on in my unconscious- 
ness of their interruption. I was resolved to show them all my ac- 
complishments. Litchfield frequently whispered, ‘Enough !’ but I 
thought with Macbeth, ‘ Damned be he who first cries, Hold enough!’ 
I kept him at it, and I believe we fought almost literally a long hour 
by Shrewsbury clock. To add to the merriment, a matter-of-fact 
fellow in the gallery, who in his innocence took everything for 
reality, and who was completely wrapt up and lost by the very cun- 
ning of the scene, at last shouted out, ‘Why don’t he shoot him ?’” 
The rapier has always been a favourite stage property with drama- 
tists, who are keenly alive to the policy of introducing it in their 
plays, when the subject can command its presence. A stage fight is a 
popular means of gaining public approbation. Lord Lytton was 
fully aware of this fact, and in the earliest of his plays, “ The Duchess 
de la Valliére,” brought out at Covent Garden Theatre, January 
Ath, 1837, took the opportunity of introducing a duel between the 
heroine's betrothed lover and the Duke of Lauzin. The former 
character (played by Macready), after a few passes, disarms his 
opponent, for having previously spoken contemptuously of the 
Duchess. A similar scene was introduced in Lytton’s next play, 
“ The Lady of Lyons,” between Colonel Damas and Claude Melnotte, 


which was produced February 15th, 1838, with Macready as the 
hero. 

Melnotte. Fool! 

Damas. Sir, as sons take after their mother, so the man 
who calls me a fool insults the lady who bore me ; there’s no 
escape for you—fight you shall, or—— 

Mel. Oh, enough! enough !—take your ground. 

[ They fight; Damas is disarmed. MELNOTTE takes 
up the sword and returns it to DAMaAS respectfully. 
A just punishment to the brave soldier who robs the State of 
its best property—the sole right to his valour and his life. 

Damas. Sir, you fence exceedingly well ; you must be a 
man of honour. I don’t care a jot whether you are a prince ; 
but a man who has carte and tierce at his fingers’ ends must 
be a gentleman. 


Some few years ago, when Mr. A. Falkland played the réle of 
Melnotte, his tutor, the late John Ryder, impersonating Colonel 
Damas, an amusing incident happened at the first rehearsal. Mr. 
Falkland was very anxious to make a sensation of the fencing scene, 
as he had been taking lessons sometime previously, before he even 
thought of becoming an actor. Heinformed honest John Ryder of 
this fact, who replied that he was very giad to hear it, as it would be 
of the greatest assistance to him asa player. Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
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Falkland went through his part as he had been taught in Angelo’s 
fencing school. John Ryder said it was certainly very pretty, but 
thought it would be better to do it in the old style, up and down. 
Mr. Falkland then called Ryder’s attention to the text, and suggested 
that as carte and tierce were mentioned, it would be as well to use 
them. Ryder replied, with his well-known brusqueness, “oh, d—n 
the text, I’m not going to have my eyes put out for that !” 

Stage fighting is at all times attended with more or less danger, no 
matter how proficient the actor‘may have become by training. If he, 
from any cause, should fail in his guard at a critical moment, he will 
scarcely avoid a rattling over the sconce with a result that might 
recall the famous situation in “Don Quixote.” At the first repre- 
sentation of “ Michael Strogoff,” at the Adelphi Theatre, Mr. Charles 
Warner received a serious sword-slash across the hand, which put 
him to very considerable inconvenience. 

When Mr. Howe, the cosmopolitan actor of the present Lyceum 
Company, supported the late William Creswick, as a second-rate 
star, at the Standard Theatre, then under the lesseeship of Robert 
Edgar, he appeared in “ Richard III,” at a rehearsal of which a 
curious incident occurred. Swords were brought on the stage, to 
try the fight in the last scene, and Creswick putting himself in 
attitude to commence the “fray,” placed his sword wnder Mr. 
Howe’s, in front of his body, giving his opponent at once the entire 
mastery of the situation. Mr. Hawe ventured to asked him if that 
was the right guard. 

“ What do you mean ? ” he exclaimed. 

“Simply, that your sword is now in such a position, that if 
Richmond knows anything at all about the use of the weapon, he 
can thrust his through Richard at the start.” 

“ Never mind that, sir, go on with the fight please ! ” 

“ Oh, very well,” replied Mr. Howe, and they proceeded. 

After going over it three times, it was thought sufficient, and the 
rehearsal ended. 

Of course it was thought by the subordinates, who were witnesses 
of this little wrangle, a piece of effrontery on Mr. Howe’s part to take 
the “star ” to task, and while the former was in the passage leading to 
the stage door after rehearsal, explaining to John Mordaunt, the 
stage-manager, and one or two of the company, his reasons for taking 
the initiative in the misunderstanding, who should pass but Mr. 
Creswick himself. He took no‘notice, however, of what he might 
have overheard, but proceeded on his way, and Mr. Howe, after 
being chaffed by the remaining few as to what he might expect from 
the “ star’ at night, departed for his home to the “ Actors’ Barracks,” 
in Nicholas Square, but not without taking his pocket-book from his 
pocket, and putting down every blow of the combat in writing. 
When he arrived at home, he shut himself in his room and rehearsed 
it over with a walking stick, making of the towel horse an imaginary 
Richard, till he arrived at the satisfactory conclusion that he knew it 
backwards ; though that could not have been the way he did it at 
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night, as the following will show. After the fall of the curtain, 
there were loud calls for Richard and Richmond; but Mr. Howe 
retired to his dressing room, and while preparing to change to his 
private clothes, he heard hurried footsteps in the passage and a 
rapid knock. 

“Come in,” he exclaimed, and John Mordaunt entering ex- 
claimed— 

“Good news for you, Tom!” 

“ What is it ? inquired Mr. Howe. 

Nearly bursting with laughter, he replied —“ Creswick says you're 
the best swordsman he ever fought with,” 

Mr. Howe recordsthat the tragedian little dreamt of the amount of 
study and practice he had bestowed on that fight on account of 
the little difference of opinion as to what a proper guard should 
be. 


» 


The Romance of a Melody. 


By LEOPOLD WAGNER. 





As I sit here alone I ask myself, “ Will he ever speak to 
me from the unseen world?” If, as I believe, spirits do 


sphere, then surely he who was my more than friend will 
manifest himself to me sometimes, perhaps through the 
medium of thet divine Art at whose shrine we both worshipped. 

I am brought to these thoughts by the recollection how I was once 
made the instrument of tranquilising a poor spirit whose mortal 
personality I had never so much as heard of. This singular incident 
my friend explained by the supposition that my spiritualised being 
was en rapport with the disembddied spirit. Often we dwelt upon 
it; and now, since he has himself been taken to the spirit world, I 
feel assured that our happy communion will not cease, though the 
grave lie between us. 

But who am I that speak of communing with the dead ? 

By my neighbours I am regarded as a crazy old musician. True, 
I am devoted to my violin. But I pride myself on being something 
more than a mechanical executant. Iam an enthusiast. Directly I 
commence to play one of the masterpieces of Corelli, Viotti, or Spohr, 
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MISS JULIA NEILSON 


in ‘‘ THE DANCING GIRL.” 


Davip Ives—“ Thy name! Woman! I want 
to know thy name?” 


Dru.—* Drusilla Ives.”’ 
—*THE DANCING GIRL,” —Act III. 
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I feel my whole being lifted beyond the sordid things of earth ; and 
the eestacy I enjoy finds expression in the music my bow produces. 
Original composition I have never attempted. Once, however, I 
committed to paper a work which was truly an inspiration. And yet I 
did not consider it to be my own. It belonged to another, as the 
following confession will show. The present condition of my mind, 
induced by meditating upon the loss of my esteemed friend Isidore, 
offers itself most opportunely for recalling the particulars. 

On the twenty-ninth of March, 1867—a day which will always live 
in my memory—lI established myself in a wretched garret in Paris. 
That night I heard in my sleep, or let me say rather, in a semi-con- 
scious state into which I was plunged, a melody so sweet and 
plaintive, so soft, ethereal and far-away, yet, as it seemed, intended 
for my ears alone, that it held me enchanted the whole night through. 
In the morning I remembered the incident distinctly, but could not 
recall a single bar of the music. Soon after I had laid myself down to 
repose on the second night, I again fell into a state of trance, 
when I heard the melody repeated exactly as before. Once more 
I strained every effort to recall it, but without success. Again the 
stillness of night gave birth to the delicious flow of melody ; 
and when morning dawned I found myself wondering whether I 
had listened to some of that ¢elestial music in which it is believed 
the angels delight. 

An uncontrollable desire now seized me to reproduce this melody 
on my violin. Leaping out of bed, I took the instrument down from 
the wall ; but the first stroke of the bow drew forth sounds so harsk 
and offensive, following the exquisite tones that still lingered in my 
mind, though I was unable to determine their order, that the attempr 
to proceed was not to be endured. In disgust I laid the instrument 
aside. Notwithstanding, during the whole of that day my thoughts 
wandered back to those delightful strains which had now Lecome 
my nightly solatium. How fondly I wished to commit them to 
paper! This feeling grew so strong upon me that I determined to 
rise during the night and set them down the while I listened to them. 
Before retiring at my usual hour, therefore, 1 placed the table and 
writing materials close to my bedside. The anxiety with which 
I awaited the nocturnal harmony, however, prevented my mind 
from entering that peculiar semi-conscious state which alone favoured 
it. For a long time I lay, straining my ears and gazing vacantly at 
the flickering flame of the candle, as it was fanned by the air that 
stole into the chamber through the broken window-pane. At length 
I became aware of some strange influence, under which I rose from 
the bed and took my place at the table. Thus seated, with my eyes 
still rivetted on the flame, I fell into a deep reverie. Presently my 
whole soul was filled with ecstacy, and again I heard the mysterious 
melody well out in all its simple beauty. At the same time I felt 
my hand travel swiftly over the paper without experiencing the 
least sense of effort, and obedient to no will of my_own. 

How long I remained under the spell I cannot say. When I came 
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to myself the sun was streaming into my garret, for it was broad 
daylight. The candle had burned itself out, deep into the socket, so 
that I must have fallen asleep over my midnight task. In front of 
me lay the sheet of music-paper, whose whole surface, with the 
exception of the last stave, I now found to be covered with notes in 
my own unmistakeable caligraphy. 

Here, then, was the melody I had so longed to possess! Instantly 
I flew to my violin. Strangely enough, the sounds I produced seemed 
no longer harsh, but clear, soft, magnetic, and delightful. Still, 
though my eyes followed the music all through, I fancied myself 
listening to another’s playing rather than my own. No need had 
I to make the notes. My bow and fingers performed their func- 
tions of their own accord. I played without being aware of the 
act. The sensation was indescribably delicious. In the matter of 
execution, also, I fairly excelled myself. I had never played with 
euch expression before. I felt that music; it stirred every chord 
and fibre of my heart. My whole spirit was poured out through that 
entrancing melody. At last, the final cadence reached, my arms 
dropped helplessly to my sides, I sank into a chair, and burst into 
tears. 

Some time elapsed before I could compose myself sufficiently to 
perform my ordinary occupation. How commonplace all existing 
forms of music now seemed! I could scarcely believe the power of 
reproducing that captivating melody was given to me at last. Never, 
I thought, would its repetition pall upon me. It permeated my 
entire existence ; it entered into every phase of my work. At times, 
when playing an admired sonata by one of the old masters, I found 
myself suddenly drifting away into those delightful strains. One 
day, also, after retuning my violin during an interval at rehearsal, 
I electrified the entire orchestra by my involuntary performance, 
until some rude shock aroused me out of my reverie. Then it was 
that I witnessed the effect I had caused. The conductor glared at 
me in amazement, while most of my fellow-instrumentalists: shook 
their heads dubiously, but said nothing. Maybe they regarded me 
as a madman temporarily inspired. 

Weeks passed. The opera season was over, and one by one the 
theatres closed their doors for the summer recess. Even music-copy- 
ing failed me now. As the only resource left me, I took my violin 
one evening and posted myself at a populous street-corner in the 
character of an itinerant. I cannot remember what I played; in all 
likelihood I indulged my habitual fondness for classical composi- 
tions. Perhaps if I had rolled out some popular airs I might have 
received a few sous for my pains. Upwards of an hour I must have 
played without the least reward. I was just about to move away, 
heart-sick and in despair, when my eyes encountered one who was 
evidently paying me some attention. He was between thirty-five and 
forty years of age, dressed in faultless style, and gave me the 
impression of a musical amateur of independent means, Encouraged 
by the thought of having found an appreciative auditor after all, I 
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recommenced to play ; and to him; without the least preparation, I _ 
poured out my whole heart through that ravishing melody. When 
I had finished I looked up, to find the stranger standing beside me. 

“My good friend,” said he, gently laying his hand upon my 
shoulder, “ this is no place for music such as yours. Oblige me with 
your company to my hotel. I wish for a little conversation.” 

Mechanically I followed him beyond the crowd, where he hailed a 
cabriolet. Not a word was spoken while we rattled through the 
gaily lighted streets. Very soon I found myself in an airy apart- 
ment whose appointments betrayed the musical tastes of its 
occupant. My strange custodian now led me to a chair, bade me 
favour him by throwing off a tumbler of wine, and then opened the 
conversation. 

“Why do you prostitute your art in the streets?” he demanded, 
somewhat abruptly. 

“‘ Because I seek the only means of procuring bread,” I answered. 

“Pah! poverty should be unknown in your experience while you 
can produce music like to that I heard just now. Who taught you? 
But why such a question! The gift of musical expression cannot be 
communicated, wnless both master and pupil alike yield their hearts 
to acommon sorrow. For you have suffered much, I know.” 

I simply bowed my head and drew a long, deep sigh. 

“And I have suffered, too,” he continued; “so there is that 
between us which should make us friends. But you play like one 
inspired from Heaven, and every heart that is capable of emotion 
must be melted by music such as yours. No need to tell me your 
life’s history ; mine, however, you may one day learn. Meanwhile, 
let us come to a friendly understanding. The want of money you 
shall not know again now that I claim your acquaintance, Only, I 
implore you, accept me for your pupil. Teach me to play, and feel, 
as youdo. Above all, teach me that beautiful melody with which 
you have enchanted me. Am I rightin conjecturing it may be your 
own?” 

“Tt was a nocturnal inspiration,” I replied. 

“Then why not publish it?” he suggested. 

‘*T have not thought of that,” Isaid, “And, now that you have 
mentioned it, I question whether I could take such a liberty with 
a work which under all the circumstances I can hardly claim to be 
my own,” 

Then I told him the whole story. 

“Tt is indeed strange,” he said, when I had concluded. “There 
is in all this something of the supernatural. Indeed, one can well 
believe that that sublime melody did not originate upon earth, 
at least not in these prosaic days. But your manuscript? Can I 
prevail upon you to entrust it to me for a while? Or will you 
have the kindness to make me a copy; two, if you will, the one 
for my own use,the other so that I may submit it to a musical 
acquaintance ? I should much like to see it published. Not that 
I believe anyone else will ever be able to play it with half your 
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_ feeling ; but no matter. I have some little interest-with a publish- 
ing house; and, unless my judgment is greatly at fault, this. 
composition cannot fail to be instantly approved and set before the 
world. Promise me you will devote yourself to the task of 
supplying me with a couple of copies without delay.” 

“T shall be only too delighted to carry out your wish,” I returned. 

Presently we parted on terms of exceeding good fellowship. My 
heart was light now, since I had no longer to cast about me for the 
bare means of subsistence. Every day I was to consider myself the 
companion of Isidore Latour. He even pressed me to take up 
my residence with him entirely ; but this, with all the respect due 
to his generosity, I declined. In truth, I would not willingly at that 
time have exchanged my garret lodging for a palace. 

A few days after I had placed the music in his hands, Isidore, on 
greeting my arrival, immediately observed, “I have just come back 
from my publisher's. This morning I received an urgent request to 
call upon him. As I expected, he is quite enthusiastic over your 
composition, and proposes to bring it out at once. But an extraor- 
dinary coincidence has come to light, which made a consultation 
necessary. Just cast your eye over this piece of music; or, rather, 
let me hear what you make of it on the instrument.” 

Saying these words, he placed in my hands an old manuscript. 
It bore traces of long neglect, and the ink presented a faded 
appearance. The title was comprised in the simple word 
“MELODIE”; while in the top right-hand corner there stood a 
perfectly legible name and date, “ Alphonse Mori, 1847.” 

Receiving the proffered violin I began to play. But after 
passing the first half-dozen bars, I no longer followed the notes. 
With closed eyes I listened in rapture to the sweet soul-stirring 
melody I knew so well. 

When my playing came to an end Isidore observed, “I have 
followed the instrument note for note. But I had already compared 
the two manuscripts at the instance of the publisher. Of course, 
you admit that the music is the same?” 

“There is not the slightest doubt of it,” I muttered. “ But how 
can such a thing be ?” I added, stupefied with wonder. 

“ First let me tell you whence came this manuscript,” said Isidore 
with perfect composure: ‘“ For many years it has lain forgotten and 
neglected ; but yesterday a trifling accident brought it to the light. 
of day. Acting out of sheer curiosity, Monsieur le Publisher at 
once caused it to be tried over ; and the result was that he discovered 
it to be identical with the one which, but a few minutes before, he 
had determined to accept for publication.” 

“Tt is very strange !”’ was all the reply I could make. 

“ Not at all, now that we have this original manuscript to guide us.” 

“Can you offer any explanation, then ?” I asked. 

“TI believe I can,” he returned. “Alphonse Mori, the real com- 
poser of this bewitching melody—though Heaven only knows how 
he derived Ais inspiration—is dead. He must have died poor ard 
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in obscurity. And all these years his spirit has been troubled by the 
knowledge of his buried treasure, has been wandering in search of a 
sympathetic soul as yet confined to earth, by whose agency his 
sublime melody might be rescued out of the limbo of oblivion, 
Now do you understand ?” 
“Tt seems, then, I must be a spirit medium!” I said, after a 
- while. 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ But how can you account for his music haunting me only in my 
present lodging ?” 

“Easily enough ; he may have lived ona died there—in your very 
chamber. But let us go and interview the aw he added, 
quickly. 

In less than twenty minutes our cabriolet drew up in front of the 
house that contained the miserable garret I occupied. Alighting, 
Isidore pursued his inquiries at the lodge quite irrespective of my 
presence. 

* How long have you had the care of these premises?” he asked, 
slipping a five franc piece into the man’s hand as he spoke. 

“Ever since my father died, Monsieur. I was born here,” was 
the answer. 

“ Does your mémory extend back twenty years or su ?” 

“ Possibly, Monsieur.” 

“What I wish to learn is this: Had you ever under this roof a 
musician by the name of Mori—Alphonse Mori ? ” 

The concierge reflected for a moment, and then said, “I cannot 
answer for the name, Monsieur; but there was a poor musician, a 
violin player, who lived for some time in one of the garrets, about a 
score of years ago. I recollect him well ; because my mother—God 
bless her !—often sent me up to him to convey him some food, until at 
last he disappeared quite suddenly ; and I heard a few months after- 
wards that he had died in one of the hospitals. This is all the infor- 

mation I can give you, Monsieur.” 

“Thanks, I am perfectly satisfied,” said my friend as he turned to 
leave. 

When we were again seated in the cabriolet he broke the silence 
by observing, “ You see, my conclusion has proved correct! It was 
the spirit of the dead musician speaking to you through his melody !” 

“Very true,” I returned. ‘ But now, if the “ Melodie” be pub- 
lished, it must appear under no other authority than that of Alphonse 
Mori. From this moment I relinquish all claim to it. My duty is 
discharged, in that I have proved the means of bringing the work 
of this dead’ genius to the light of day.” 

These were all the words which passed between us on the home- 
ward journey ; for, in truth, we were both deeply absorbed in our 
own thoughts. The next morning Isidore waited on the publisher, 
and made all the necessary arrangements. In the fullness of time 

the “ Melodie” was given to the musical world. It did not become 
the rage for a brief season. A comic song or a flimsy waltz might 
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do that; but a work of genius destined to endure asserts itself upon 
the popular mind somewhat tardily. Nevertheless, it ranks high in 
the estimation of all musicians; and many a one has wondered 
whether its gifted composer ever produced any other work. I do 
not think this could have been the case. His whole being must 
have been centred in that inspired melody. 

I need say no more, further than place on record the fact that, 
from the day upon which the“ Melodie” was published down to the 
present time my nightly slumbers have never once been attended by 
the music of another world. Thespirit of the departed genius is now 
at peace. But his music lives and will not perish. 

Truly, a beautiful thought is never lost : like the soul of man, it is 
immortal. 
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Two Rondeaux. 


L 
“ WHEN GARRICK PLAYED.” 





yo HEN Garrick played at Drury Lane, 
) And Shakespeare’s heroes lived again, 
No weighty “ props” the boards possessed, 
No comedy was over-dressed, 
The stage knew nought of “ mise en scéne”’ ! 
But now how changed ! That old refrain 
“ The play’s the thing” is noé ’tis plain. 
I fancy acting had more zest 
When Garrick played ! 


The rage for glitter grows amain, 
Plain “ setting” meets with dire disdain, 
A sumptuous scene’s the crucial test. 
Success to win! True art may rest, 
Acting itself was not in vain 
When Garrick played ! 





II. 
“EXEUNT OMNES.” 





¥%-° HE curtain falls upon the play, 
x Its light and brightness fade away ; 
The monarch lays aside his crown, 
His consort doffs her royal gown 
For somewhat commonplace array ; 


Their talk is that of everyday, 
The tragic man seems rather gay, 
And far from humourous the clown, 
The curtain falls. 


Mere actors these, and yet as they 
We mimic joy, or hide dismay ; 
We strive for power or renown, 
Honours, like theirs, laid quickly down 
When, on our fate’s appointed day, 
The curtain falls! 
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Our Play-Box. 





“ ROSMERSHOLM.” 


Drama, in four acts, by HENRIK IBSEN. 
First proluced in England at the Vaudeville Theatre, Monday afternoon, February 23rd, 1891. 


Pastor Rosmer .. .. Mr.F. R. BENSON.' Peter Mortensgard .. Mr. J. WHEATMAN. 
Rector Kroll .. .. Mr. ATHOL FORDE. Madame Helecth .. Miss MAY PROTHEROE. 
Ulric Brendel ., .. Mr. CHARLES HUDSON, Rebecca West .. .. Miss FLORENCE FARR, 


Those of the audience who could hcnestly say that they fathomed 
the motives which induced the extraordinary conduct of Pastor 
Rosmer and Rebecca West, must have been of no ordinary capacity ; 
even a close study of Ibsen could hardly have enlightened them. 
Here is a woman, basely born, who, through being allowed to run 
wild and read all sorts of books, has become a freethinker and an 
“emancipist.” She determines to win over the man, even whilst he 
is married. She winds herself into the affections of his wife Beata, 
and eventually persuades the half-crazed creature that she (Beata) is 
not a fit mate for her husband, to liberate whom, in consequence, 
the poor thing drowns herself in the mill race. Then Rebecca 
and Pastor Rosmer live under the same roof in a state of 
purely platonic attachment, having so worked upon the former 
by her teachings that from an earnest Christian and a conservative 
in- politics he becomes atheist and socialist. Beata’s brother, 
Rector Kroll, lets Rosmer know what the world thinks of him 
and of the connection with Rebecca, in consequence of which 
Rosmer asks her to become his wife. She, now that all that she has 
been striving for is within her attainment, at the same time that she 
confesses to a burning passion and desire for him, refuses, her ex- 
planation being that association with him has ennobled her and 
upset all her previous notions. Rosmer has recanted ; he once more 
follows his original religious and political opinions ; but he can no 
longer believe in Rebecca, or that she loves him. She has confessed 
that she was indirectly the cause of Beata’s death. His faith in 
Rebecca’s love can only be restored by her proving it after the same 
manner that his late wife did. Rebecca consents; she will drown 
herself, and he, to prove his devotion to her, dies with her, the old 
servant, Madame Helseth, watching them as they cast themselves 
into the fatal mill race, and the curtain falling upon her words, “‘ The 
dead wife has taken them.” To thoroughly invest two such characters 
with reality, the very highest art is requisite. Granted that Mr. 
Benson and Miss Florence Farr did much with them, the one was 
too weak, the other was wanting in that burning passion that would 
consume every obstacle towards its gratification. Mr. Hudson, the 
awakened illusionist, ruined by a long course of dissipation, a little 
over-acted at first, but did most justice to the best drawn character 
in the play. Mr. Athol Forde was the embodiment of a determined 
and outspoken man ; and J. Wheatman represented naturally a self- 
made, shrewd leader of the people in the editor of a newspaper. 
Mass May Protheroe was consistent and artistic. 
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“THE IDLER.” 


Play, in four acts, by C. HADDON CHAMBERS. - 
First produced in England at the St. James's Theatre, Thursday, February 23th, 1891. 


Mark Cross.. .. .. Mr.GEO. ALEXANDER. Bennett... .. .. »«. Mr. ALFRED HOLLEs. 

= a Harcing,M.P. Mr. HERBERT WARING. sf neg ani ke — M eee Tanee. 
meon Strong(of New rs.Cross .. .. .. Lady MONCKTON. 
York) ty Mr. JOHN MASON. Mrs.Glynn-Stanmo:e Miss G. Kinston. 


General Merryweathsr Mr. NuTCOMBE GOULD. Kate Merryweather.. Miss MAUDE MILLETT. 


After a prosperous run of about three months in New York, where 
it was produced at the Lyceum, November 11th, 1890, Mr. Haddon 
Chambers’s play gained a complete success on its production here. 
The author has the happy faculty of fixing the attention of his 
audience by compelling its interest in the fortunes of his charac- 
ters, and even though the comedy scenes were not quite original, 
and the main feature of the Jast act was a little hackneyed, every 
one regretted when the curtain fell. If Mr. Chambers could write 
the lighter parts of his play as ably as he does the more earnest por- 
tion, it would be quoted as one of the best that has been seen for 
years. As it is, it ranks very high in dramatic work, and maintains 
his reputation. Mark Cross, “the idler,” illustrates the manner in 
which a man may wreck kis life by giving way to the gratification 
of his passions. As a younger man he has married beneath him ; 
his wife betrays him, and he leaves her, and yet, though still married, 
he allows himself to fall in love with a young girl. He has, how- 
ever, the moral courage to fly, goes to America, leads a wild life 
among the miners, and there makes the acquaintance of “ Gentleman 
Jack.” After atime he hears that his wife is dead, he hastens home 
to win the girl he has loved, and finds her married, and happily, te 
Sir John Harding. The husband of his former love is no other than 
“Gentleman Jack,” whose youth has been tempestuous, though he has 
carefully concealed its excesses from Lady Harding. She is of course 
ignorant that in a drunken bout he has fired his pistol, that his shot has 
killed a fellow miner, and that he has fled in fear of the consequences. 
‘Cross knows that Simeon Strong has sworn to hunt down the slayer of 
his dead brother, that he is now in England, and Cross tells this to 
Harding. Presently Simeon Strong calls at the Harding’s, and 
recognising the baronet at once, proceeds to lay plans for his punish- 
ment. Cross sees his opportunity, his lawless passion for Lady 
Harding masters him, he determines that it shall be gratified. He 
can do almost anything with Simeon, for he owes Cross a deep delt 
of gratitude for having saved hislife. Cross promises Lady Harding 
that if she will come to his chambers and respond to his advances he 
will save her husband. Loving Sir John as she does, she consents, 
the dropping of her bouquet being the arranged signal (reminiscent 
of “ All that Glitters.”) In a most ably written scene between the 
two men, Cross at length induces Simeon to forego his vengeance, 
and obtains from him a letter to that effect. Lady Harding keeps 
tryst, and Cross tries to enforce her portion of the contract, but she, 
strong and pure, combats him at first by implying that he never can 
have intended more than to frighten her almost in jest ; but when she 
sees he is determined, her womanly appeal to the latent good that is 
in him conquers, and he is allowing her to depart, when Sir John 
appears. He discovers that his wife has been at the chambers, for 
there she has left her fan ; he remembers that.Cross has been a former 
lover of hers, and he puts the vilest construction on her visit, and 
brands her as all that is infamous. The last act comes again in the 
chambers, where Sir John demands a duel, then and there, without 
witnesses even. Simeon Strorg prevents this, standing between the 
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two men, and then Lady Harding convinces her husband of her purity 
and leads him away repentant. Mark Cross, despairing and disgusted 
with life,contemplates suicide. Thesight of his mother, however, be- 
tween whom and himself there is the deepest affection, moves him. 
He will not bring more sorrow on her ; he puts down the pistol with 
which he has been toying, and calls to his servant to pack up fora long, 
long jourrey—he is going on an exploring expedition ; whither will 
it lead ? “God knows;” and so the curtain falls. Mr. Alexander 
has a complex character to illustrate, that of a man in whom good 
and evil are constantly at war, the latter prevailing so frequently 
through his want of control over his passions. For their gratifica- 
tion he becomes a fiend, an animal, but even at their worst stage, his 
good angel will assert itself and save him. The author was most 
fortunate in securing one who could so ably depict the inner nature 
of the man, and even more so in having in Miss Marion Terry an 
actress who was so pure and feminine and true, that the beauty of 
Lady Harding’s life and devotion to her husband, and the pity for 
the man who so madly loved her, were fully displayed. Mr. Her- 
bert Waring supported the cast admirably with his firm grasp of 
character, and in Mr. John Mason, an American actor who made 
his first appearance in London, we had a gentleman who at once 
established himself as a leading spirit from his breadth of style 
and easy yet earnest manliness. His scene with Mr. Alexander 
‘was as finely rendered by both as could possibly be done. I have 
laid but little stress on the*light comedy sc2nes, for they bear but 
little relation to the play. They were, however, admirably inter- 
preted. Miss Maude Millett is a spoilt child, but most bewitching 
in fher sauciness and determination to have her own way. Her 
father, General Merryweather, domineered over by her, is anxious 
to marry a third time, and is nearly caught by Mrs. Glynn Stan- 
more, a brilliant coquette and fortune hunter. Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould and Miss Gertrude Kingston aided the author nota little by 
their impersonations, and Lady Monckton (whose dresses were 
marvels of beauty and taste) made a minor 7é/e important by her 
artistic skill, The luxury of the mounting of “ The Idler” was only 
equalled by the exquisite taste displayed in all the ladies’ costumes. 


“LADY BARTER.” 


Original comedy of modern life, in three acts, by CHARLES COGHLAN. 
First produced at the Princess’s Theatre, Saturday, February 28th, 1891. 


Lord Brent .. .. .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Servant.. .. .. .. Mr. KINGSCOTE, 
Archdeacon short .. Mr. FRED EVERILL. Lady Barter.. .. .. Mrs. LANGFRY. 
General Peters .. .. Mr. ARTHUR STIRLING. The Hon. Mary Brent Miss HELEN Forsytu, 
Colonel Pearce .. Mr. COGHLAN Justine .. .. .. .. Miss ETHEL Hork. 


Wright .. .. .. a Mr. HUBERT DRvce. 


Cynics will tell us that Mr. Coghlan’s play is really what he terms 
it, a representation of “ modern life.” It may be so, but how hideous 
is the picture it presents. A beautiful demon, abandoned, heartless 
to the very core, can send one noble fellow to his death, wrecks the 
life of another by destroying his faith in the purity of womanhood, 
does her best to inculcate her own evil principles into the heart and 
mind of an innocent ingenuous girl, makes contemptible a magnate 
in the Church and a general who has bled in his country’s cause ; and 
is finally rewarded -with an enormous fortune that will enable her to 
live in luxury and sloth, and strengthen her power to work her 
‘wicked will on those with whom she comes in contact. If this be 
our “modern life,” how ashamed we ought to feel of our boasted 
civilisation ; but even if it does exist, why should it be paraded before 
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us, and,the premium of reward held out to vice. We have the 
supposed Lady Barter, really Nelly Marshall, a woman with an un- 
enviable past, living in splendour in Park Lane. She has in constant 
attendance, receiving from them costly presents, Archdeacon 
Short and General Peters, and she is engaged to be married to Lord 
Brent, a young nobleman who believes her to be as estimable as she 
is beautiful. Colonel Pearce arrives from Egypt where he has seen 
hot service, and has buried there a comrade, Hugh Chorlton, who 
has entrusted him with a packet of letters to be delivered to Nelly 
Marshall. The Colonel knows that Lady Barter is the Nelly, but she 
persistently denies it and .professes to be insulted. When Colonel 
Pearce discovers that his friend, Lord Brent, is engaged to the woman, 
he vows that no marriage shall ever take place between them; he 
has the greater interest in preventing it in that he loves Lord Brent’s 
sister Mary, a charming girl whom Lady Barter does her best to ino- 
culate with her own vicious ideas. The syren endeavours to make 
the Colonel believe that she cares for him ; failing this, she accuses 
him to her fiancé of having made love to her—but the Colonel is 
persistent, he will win the battle, and so he persuades Lord Brent to 
turn eavesdropper, and then the Colonel plays his trump card. He 
pledges his honour to Lady Barter that Hugh Chorlton left a fortune 
of £200,000 to Nelly Marshall, if she can be found. This is enough 
for Lady Barter ; she owns to her identity, is glad to be rid of poor 
faithful Lord Brent, and goes off to a ball with her ancient admirers. 
Mrs. Langtry was dangerously fascinating, it must be admitted, 
although she did not for a moment conceal the baseness of the char- 
acter she represented ; she has not acted better in anything she has 
hitherto done. Mr. Coghlan was too studied and hesitating, though 
he had his good moments, particularly in his love scenes with the 
Hon. Mary Brent, most charmingly played by Miss Helen Forsyth. 
Mr. Lewis Waller’s part is not one in which he could shine very much, 
but he was manly, and simulated his faith and love well. Mr. Fred 
Everill as an oily, bland churchman, and Mr. Arthur Stirling as a 
foolish, love-stricken old warrior, did justice to their characters. 
Some of the dialogue was particularly well written, and from the 
excellence of the acting one was bound to feel interested to an 
extent. 

“Lady Barter” was preceded on the same evening by a one-act 
play from the pen of Malcolm Watson, entitled 


“RACHEL’S MESSENGER.” 

Michard Gleddin .. .. Mr. E. B. NoRMAN. Ruth Gleddin * .. Miss Erne. Hore, 
Stephen Hedley .... Mr. 8. H. LECHMERE, May Gleddin.. ... .. Miss Herty DENE, 
Bruce Holden .. .. Mr. OSCAR ADYE. Rachael Vicary ... .. Miss AMY M‘NEIL. 

For a first piece this is decidedly above the average, and is a poeti- 
cally-written story of Rachael Vicary’s constant struggle with herself 
—for she is a curious compound of goodandevil. She unfortunately 
believes that no one cares for her, and, though treated with every kind- 
ness by her uncle Richard Gleddin and his family, of whose house 
she is an inmate, she is discontented ; but so soon as she has given 
vent to her temper, she repents. She has, unsought, given her heart 
ito Bruce Holden, a young fellow in love with her cousin, May 
Gleddin. Being poor, he goes to seek his fortune, and, while absent, 
his sweetheart is forced almost to consent to a marriage with Stephen 
Hedley from the hold he has over her father. Bruce Holden having 
been fortunate, returns, and in an interview with Rachael is led to 
believe that May has forgotten him, and he is on the point of leaving 
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England again when Rachael calls him back. She has learnt that it 
is owing to the assistance that her uncle rendered her father, that the 
former is impoverished, and so her gratitude makes her repair the 
evil she has nearly wrought. Miss Amy M‘Neil emphasised ‘the 
captious, morose side of the difficult character rather too much, but 
was interesting ; Miss Hetty Dene was sympathetic and natural, and 
Mr. Oscar Adye manly. sas 


+ “CHARLES I.” 
Play, in four acts, by W. G. WILLS. 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre, Wednesday, March 4th, 1891. 


March 4th, 1891. Sept 28th, 1872. 

CharlesI... .. .. .. -. ee Mr. HuNRY IRVING .. ,. .. Mr. Henry IRVING, 
Lord Huntley... .. .. .. ... Mr. HOWE eo cee ee of Mr. ADDISON. 
TO EE nc na cs ois oe. ARN gy, Sa ce ce 0 - Me ee BDGAR. 
Oliver Cromwell .. .. .. .. Mr. WENMAN.. .. .. .. .. Mr.G. BELMORK. 
Treton eRe eel be, 6s: se nn ba. ee 6s es | oe, SEROMA TS 
Princess Elizabeth +» «- oe Miss MINNIE TERRY .. .. .. Miss WILLA Brown, 

nce Jamez.. .. .. .. .. MissWEBB .. .. .. .. «. Miss ALLCROFY. 
Lady Eleanor... .. .. .. .. Miss ANNIE IRISH +e «+ «+ Miss G. PAUNCEFORT. 
Queen Henrietta Maria .. .. Miss ELLEN TERRY .. Miss ISABEL BATEMAN. 


Since its original production, Mr. Wills’s most poetical play has 
been several times revived, and though we must admit that the 
author has drawn a picture of the martyr King more favourable to 
his character than history allows, and has almost unwarrantably 
vilified the memory of Cromwell, yet he has given us such a 
moving and pathetic whole that we forgive and forget the historical 
inaccuracy in the exquisite enjoyment of the performance. For 
Mr. Irving presents to us in appearance a living reproduction of 
Vandyke’s Charles I, and graces the character with a kingly dignity 
and a noble melancholy that surpass in artistic skill and their effect 
on his audience anything that he has yet accomplished. Most 
marvellously did he assume in the first act the lightness of heart dis- 
played in affectionately playing with his children, whilst all the while 
torn with the cares of State, and yet so unselfishly concealing his 
anxieties from his dear ones. Again, in his reproach to his Judas- 
like betrayer, Moray, the reproach of the King was so perfectly 
blended with the bitter sense of the ingratitude of the friend whom 
he had so loved ; and in the parting scene with his queen and children 
the sublimity of pathos was reached. Miss Terry was not one whit 
behind Mr. Irving in general delicacy and refinement of treat- 
ment. She was truly a worthy consort for such a King, and 
the most comforting of wives to sucha man. Her opportunity really 
comes only in the last act, when she sues to Cromwell for her 
husband’s life ; but her duty as a queen and mother to the future 
ruler of England was as perfectly conveyed. Mr. Wenman played 
Cromwell with a rugged stpength characteristic of the man, and yet 
showed us that her love for his daughter Elizabeth was the one soft 
spot in his otherwise iron nature. Mr. Terriss could have improved 
his Lord Moray by appearing less saturnine. Mr. Howe was once 
more a faithful, dignified Lord Huntley; and Miss Minnie Terry was 
a charming Princess Elizabeth. The play was, as usual at the 
Lyceum, magnificently staged; and Mr. Irving’s appearance in his 
suit of steel armour will not soon be forgotten. There was one thing 
that struck me as strange, and that was, that as Miss Terry did not in 
the least affect the accent or mode of speaking of a foreigner, how 
Mr. Irving should have overlooked and allowed to remain Huntley’s 
words in which he refers to the Queen’s “pretty broken” language. 
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“LADY BOUNTIFUL.” 


New and original play in four acts, by A. W. PINERO. 
Firat produced at the Garrick Theatre, Saturday, March 7th, 1891. 


Sir Lucian Brent. Bart. Mr.GILBERT HARE. A Villager ,. .. Mr. Henny RIVERS. 

(His First Appearance in London). Miss Brent .. .. Miss CARLOTTA ADDISON, 
Sir Richard Philliter, Q.C. Mr. C. W. SOMERSET. Camilla Brent -- Miss KATE RoRKE. 
Roderick Heron ,. .. Mr. JOHN HARE. Beatrix Brent -- Miss BEATRICE FERRAR. 


Mr.J.FORBES-ROBERT- Mrs. Veale .. .. Miss DOLORES DRUMMOND 
Margaret Veale .. Miss MARIE LINDEN, 


Dennis Heron oo e } SON. 
Mr. CHARLES GROVES, Mrs. Hodnut (A 2} asics GQaRoLINE ELT ON. 





Pedgrift (A Parish Clerk Pew Opener) 

t r er! ‘ew mer 5 

andS exton) .. .. } Mr, R. CATHCART, Amelia sre «+ «+ Miss WEBSTER. 
Wimp'e .. .. .. .. Mr.JOHN Byron. A Villager ,, .. Miss E. TURTLE 
Floyce 4. .. «. « Mr. R. PowkR, 


‘“‘ My masters, will you hear a simple tale? 

No war, no lust, not a commandment broke 

By sir or madam—but a history 

To make a rhyme to speed a young maid’s hour.” 


Act I—“Aunt Anne speaks her mind.” Peele Lydgate: A Morning Room at 
Fauncourt. Act IJ—“ Dennis sets foot in a new world.” The Hyde Park Riding 
Academy, Knightsbridge—three months after. Act IZJ—‘ Margaret prepares for 
her voyage.”—London, 18 months after, Act JV—“ Camilla goes to the Altar.’ 
St. Eanswythe Lydgate Old Church—five years after. 


There is a tendency to hero-worship which is growing apace with 
Londoners; indeed, 1 might say, with Englishmen generally. Once 
let them be convinced in their own minds that a prominent indi- 
vidual has done something great or good, or, in some cases, let him be 
only sufficiently talked about, and they set him on a pedestal, seeming 
to imagine that everything he does from that time forward must be 
worthy of praise. Actors and dramatic authors have of late shared 
in this worship, and Mr. A. W. Pinerois evidently one of those whose 
work must be taken as good. On no other principle can I account 
for the enthusiastic reception accorded to his latest play, “ Lady 
Bountiful,” at the Garrick on its initial production, and this reception 
‘was shared by the principal actor and actress, who were not by any 
means seen to the best advantage, so far as the delineation of their 
respective characters was conerned. Mr. Pinero describes his play 
as original ; on the programme he acknowledges “ the relationship ” of 
one of the characters (Roderick Heron) to the well known family of 
the Skimpoles. Roderick Heron is Harold Skimpole exaggerated in 
his selfishness and utter want of principle or anything approaching 
to honour. Act iii, where “ Margaret prepares for her voyage” is 
obviously suggested by David Copperfield’s child-wife and Agnes ; 
the resigning of Camilla’s hand by Sir Richard Philliter is closely 
allied to the incident in which Esther Summerson, her guardian, and 
Allan Woodcourt figure as to the marriage, and, though it may be only 
a coincidence, we have in “ Night and Morning ” a young fellow who 
has been brought up to no profession, very wisely I think turning 
his only available talent to account and engaging himself as rough 
rider. All this would not matter, perhaps, if the author could have 
made the conduct of Camilla and Dennis Heron comprehensible to us, 
or their characters even sympathetic, but here we have a girl who is 
supposed to be eating her heart out for her cousin, treating him 
with almost brutal disdain and contempt, because he, ignorant that 
he is not wealthy, has enjoyed himself after the fashion of his class 
in field sports and, although discovering that ha loves Camilla, 
has quixotically married a woman whom he does not care for, simply 
because he has ascertained what it was never intended he should 
know, that the woman loves him. Then the manner in which Mr. 
Pinero brings about the two principal situations of his play are so 
hackneyed and conventional—by means of the delivery of two letters 
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to Dennis, neither of whick except for the exigencies of the author, 
should have reached Dennis’s hands at all, and in the natural course of 
things would not have done so. I am so great an admirer of Mr. Pinero, 
that I am sorry any play of his should afford one the opportunity to 
complain of it, but it must be remembered that the better the work 
an author has done in the past, the greater are the things that are 
expected of him in the future. The lines quoted at the head of this 
notice rightly describe the play ; it is “a simple tale,” and one of its 
characters John Veale, the horse-dealer, is more simple than we 
generally give gentlemen of his profession credit for. At Fauncourt, 
Camilla Brent,a young beauty,reignssupreme; she is the Lady Bountiful 
to the poor,and she supplies lavishly the repeated demands of her selfish 
spendthrift uncle, Roderick Heron. He and his son Dennis live under 
Camilla’s roof, the latter supposing that his father is wealthy. Miss 
Brent thinks it time that he should be undeceived, and in doing this 
and referring to his position, Camilla taunts him, without any min- 
cing of the matter, on the useless life he leads. Dennis is shocked at 
what he hears, leaves Fauncourt and goes to London to try and earn 
his living. Nothing comes in his way, till he is offered the post of 
riding-master by John Veale, a horse dealer of whom he had formerly 
bought hunters. Margaret Veale is educated above her station, and 
objects to those with whom she has to mix. Dennis treats herasa lady, 
in consequence of which she falls inlove with him. Taxed with this 
by her mother she denies it, but, though living under the same roof with 
her, Margaret writes to Mrs. Veale and acknowledges her love for 
Dennis. It is so arranged by the author that Dennis reads the letter 
and considers it his duty to respond to her affection, and so when 
Camilla and his family, who have found out his hiding place, come 
to bring him home, he announces his coming marriage with Margaret, 
and Camilla is disgusted at the thought of the mésalliance, John 
Veale has been taken in by the specious old rogue Roderick Heron, 
has become security for him and is naturally sold up ; therefore Dennis 
Heron in the next act manages to set up as a livery stable keeper 
and support his wife, her parents, and his father. Margaret isan eight 
weeks mother and comes downstairs for the first time. Camilla has 
got over her disdain, holds forth the olive branch, and is kind and 
sisterly to the invalid, who then confides to her that she had been 
jealous of her once, as she had discovered that Dennis had been 
attached to Camilla. Margaret evidently feels that she will not live 
long, and sv she entrusts Camilla with a letter to be given to Dennis 
in the event of her own death, stating that it is her wish that they 
should come together again; and then, whilst Dennis is cheerily 
prattling to his little one in the cradle, the mother calmly and peace- 
fully passes away to the land of shadows. This is one of the most 
beautifully written scenes that has ever moved an audience. Dennis 
emigrates to America with the Veales, his little child and father, and 
we hear nothing further of them save that the former are happy, and 
that Roderick Heron’s plausibility has stood him in good service and 
that he is a leader of the mining speculating fraternity. Having 
prospered during five years,’ Dennis returns to England, and his steps 
bring him to Lydgate Old Church. It is decked for a coming marriage 
Camilla comes there to view the preparations. She has at length 
rewarded the persistent attentions of middle-aged Sir Richard 
Philliter, who has known her froma child and has long wished to 
make her his wife. When in the earlier stages of the play he had 
proposed to her (and been refused) he had done so by means of a 
particular passage in Horace, which he had pointed out to Camilla. 
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She has kept the book and now returns it to him. In opening it the 
letter written by Margaret drops out unperceived. When they are 
gone this letter is handed to Dennis.: He reads his late wife’s wishes, 
and so when Camilla returns in search of the missing letter, he 
proposes to her. It is too late, she is to be married the next morning 
to Sir Richard. And then we see this next morning, again in the 
church, and all the wedding guests assembled and the clergyman just 
about to commence the ceremony, when Camilla’s eyes rest on the 
sad hopeless figure of her lover. She rushes from the altar rails and 
leans against the font—a moment’s pause—and Sir Richard announces 
“ There will be no marriage to-day, I think I know,’ and the curtain 
falls. In all this my sympathies were not aroused for Dennis, though 
-Mr. Forbes-Robertson played admirably, nor for Miss Rorke, partly 
because her character is unsympathetically drawn and partly because 
this usually clever actress made her reading of the character 
objectionable by concealing its gentler side, and only showing us its 
pride and pettishness and want of true nobility. Mr. Hare was 
speciously genial, but not sufficiently so; hisinnate selfishness and want 
of principle were too apparent. The really interesting characters 
were Mr. and Mrs. Veale, naturally drawn, and naturally acted, and 
deserving a better fate than was meted out to them when they were 
en evidence. To poor Margaret one’s heart went out; one could under- 
stand her admiration and love for the handsome young fellow who 
could and did treat her as one of his own rank, and the whole scene 
in which she is the most prominent figure as the dying wife was 
exquisitely rendered by Miss Marie Linden. Mr. John Byron (son 
of the Henry J. Byron) and Mr. Gilbert Hare, evidently inherit their 
respective fathers’ talents, and made a most favourable impression on 
their first London appearances. Miss Webster (granddaughter of 
Benjamin Webster), made the hit of the evening, I think, as Amelia, 
an ingenuous little cockney servant that she played to the life. Mr. 
R. Cathcart and Miss Caroline Elton made much of the small parts 
of an antiquarian parish clerk and a voluble, cheery pew opener, and 
little Miss Beatrice Ferrar was very amusing as a violin-playing, 
fanciful young lady. All the stage pictures were realistic to a degree, 
and two of them, Fauncourt and the interior of the old church, 
extremely beautiful. 


“ CULPRITS.” 


New farve, in three acts, by ARTHUR Law. 
Produced for the first time in London at Terry’s Theatre, Thursday, March 5th, 1891. 


Sir Joseph Pendlecoop Mr. FRED KAYE. Burton (Head igang Mr. ROBERT SOUTAR.. 

Major Rackshaw = Mr. EDWARD TERRY. } pony ll ee ee a ae oe : 

The Hon. & Rev. — zady Pen coop. o» iss SOPHIE LARKIN. 
Fanlight Mr. WALTER EVERARD. Mrs, Rackshaw .. Miss Susik VAUGHAN. 

Edwai Pendlecoop.. Mr. H. V. EsmonpD. Gwendoline Fanlight Miss EvA MOORE. 

Philip Ashton .. .. Mr, A. KENDRICK. Mary we fogs ee ay fee oan 

Count Octavia De . Countess De renzana s ALICE YORKE. 
Lovenmaee<* «. - i. } Mr. H. DE LANGE. 


Mr. Law must be credited with remarkable ingenuity in the en- 
tanglement of all his characters. This forms the entire merit of 
his play, however, for the dialogue does not “ bristle with repartee” 
or “charm with epigram.” Major Rackshaw, twenty years before 
the play opens, has married and been left with one child, Mary 
Seymour, whom, for some inscrutable reason, he has had brought 
up to believe that he is only her uncle Jackson. He has married 
again, leading his wife to understand that he was a bachelor, so that 
when he gves to see his niece, Mrs. Rackshaw imagines him to be 
faithless. Lady Pendlecoop has also in the past been married, and 
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AND JOHN LE HAY 


in ‘‘MAID MARIAN.” 


“Nonsense, we're all getting jolly together.” 
—‘*MAID MARIAN.” 
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had a son, Philip Ashton, of which she has kept Sir Joseph in 
ignorance. The Rev. Oriel Fanlight is the clergyman who married 
Rackshaw and his first wife, and so the Major is afraid to meet him 
‘lest he should be recognised and the fact of his former marriage 
come to his present wife’s ears. The Countess de Lorenzana is a 
twin sister to the late Mrs. Rackshaw, supposed to be drowned at sea, 
so that when the Major sees the Countess he imagines that it is his 
dead wife come to life again, and the Count imagines that his wife 
has-been previously married to the Rev. Oriel. Ashton and young 
Pendlecloop play a game of cross purposes with Mary Seymour and 
Gwendoline Fanlight, and poor innocent old Sir Joseph Pendlecoop 
is looked upon as a grey-haired old reprobate all round. Was there 
ever “confusion worse confounded ” when half-a-dozen words on 
the part of the Major and Lady Pendlecoop would have made 
matters clear at once. I think Mr. Terry must have been tempted to 
produce this play on account of the ludicrous perplexity and terror 
that Major Rackshaw suffers, but, though amusing, he has played far 
better characters, and his Irish brogue was occasionally forgotten. 
All in the cast exerted themselves to the utmost and did everything 
that was possible to raise merriment, but even the clever people 
engaged were not altogether successful. Mr. A. Kendrick, a new- 
comer to the London stage, showed much promise in a very thank- 
less part. 


“GHOSTS.” 


A family drama, in three acts, by HENRIK IBSEN, translated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
First produeed at the Royalty Theatre, Friday evening, March 13th, 1891. 


Mrs. Alving.. .. . = Mrs. T. WRIGHT. Jacob a «+» Mr.S_YDNEY HOWARD. 
Oswald Alving ..... Mr. FRANK LINDO. Regina .. . ee Miss EDIrh KENWARD, 
Pastor Manders.. .. Mr. LEONARD OUTHAM. 


Scene: Mrs. Alving’s country house beside one of the large fjords in Western Norway. 


Unhappy the family which has not one, but several such skeletons 
in its cupboard, as the Alvings possess. We have a widow whose 
married life was one long misery, linked to a drunkard and a 
debauchee. He has not even respected his own roof tree, but from an 
intrigue with one of his servants, Regina is born, and the wife taking 
pity on her condition has her to live in her house ; but the girl is 
vicious to the core, and finding from their relationship that Oswald’s 
attentions can come to nothing, lets us know that she will probably 
follow in the footsteps of her mother. The son has inherited not 
only his father’s vices, but (as Ibsen shows, though here medical 
science will tell us it is impossible) a disease which will rob him of 
his reason, and so he courts death. Pastor Manders is a well mean- 
ing but weak man, whose fetish is “ What will the world say ?” and 
Jacob Engstrand is a hypocritical, canting scoundrel who encourages 
Regina in her downward course. I have only touched lightly on the 
plot, which in its development is too horrible and too terrible ; let 
those who wish to go into its dreadful detaila-read the play for them- 
selves. And with all its loathsomeness there is drawn an awful 
picture of the consequences of abusing “the joy of life”—Ibsen’s 
theme ; but'that such a play could ever be produced before a mixed 
audience is, in this country, an utter impossibility. As, however, it is 
the first production at Mr, J. T. Grein’s “Independent Theatre of 
London” (Théatre Libre), I have given the cast and this short 
notice as a matter of historical record of the “inaugural invitation 
performance.” Mr. Grein calls for aid in the shape of membership 
to support his enterprise, which embraces the production of plays 
of every country, refused by managers, and unlicensed by the Lord 
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Chamberlain, but which from their intrinsic and artistic merit he 
thinks would be valuable acquisitions to the English stage, and tend 
to elevate the drama. Zsprits forts may go with him in his way 
of thinking, but English men and women generally will differ from 
him altogether. In one thing Mr. Grein and Mr. Cecil Raleigh, who 
stage-managed the play, showed conspicuous judgment—in the 
choice of their cast. Mrs. Theodore Wright is to all intents and 
purposes an amateur now—though the lady had some stage experience 
in earlier years—and gave us a thoroughly human interpretation of 
the wretched Mrs. Alving—a freethinker, with no hope or consolation 
but in her son, whom she must save froma living death by becom- 
ing his murderess. Mr. Frank Lindo showed great power as the 
wretched Oswald. Mr. Leonard Outram looked and faithfully depicted 
the smug parson. Mr.Sydney Howard was to the life the oily hypo- 
crite, who concealed every bad passion under the outward semblance 
of religious feeling, but Miss Edith Kenward was hardly satisfactory 
as the vicious, heartless Regina. Let us hope that Mr. Grein 
will see his way to give us a healthy play of Ibsen’s, for he 
has written some that we have not yet seen in England; and then we 
may be able to consider and criticise openly and w ithout reservation 
his work, and judge whether he is entitled to the exalted position 
his admirers claim for him. 


“THE VOLCANO.” 


Original farce, in three acts, by R. R. LUMLEr. 
Firat produce.l at the Court Theatre, Saturday, March 14th, 1891. 





The Duke of Donoway Mr, ARTHUR CECIL. } Veeley .. «+ «+ «¢ Master WILSON. 

Viscount Ratcliffe, M.P. Mr. W. GnossMITH. Gridd .. -. Master WESTGATE, 

Tete Gilbert } Mr, A. AYNESWORTH. The Duchess of Dono- wa Miss C. LECLERCQ. 

Capt. Roland Gurne a . | Lady Barbara .. .. Miss M. CALDWELI, 
RN. vs Mr. BRANDON THOMAS. | Jagy Mabel.. :. .. Miss P. HUDsPETH. 

Daniel Paltebeok «« Mr. FRED Cape. Mrs. Delancey Vv a: “t 

Ponter .. .. ee Mr. JOHN CLULOW. te ar es Mrs. JoBN Woon, 


The cilities of Mrs. Delancey Valentine is one so eminently 
suited to Mrs. John Wood in Mr. Lumley’s new farce “ The Volcano,” 
and the first act is so brilliant, that these combined must have in- 
duced the clever manageress of the Court Theatre to suppose that 
the shortcomings of the latter portions of the play would be forgiven, 
and that the company generally would be able to work up the 
situations and render them as amusing as the opening. In this Mrs. 
Wood was mistaken, All concerned did their very best, but on the 
fall of the curtain, even the plaudits of a generally friendly house 
were mingled with many sounds of disapproval. The author has 
hit upon a ludicrous idea, but fails to work it out satisfactorily. 
Mrs. Delancey Valentine is one of those wonderful women who has 
been everywhere and done everything. She is engaged by the 
editor of “The Volcano,” a society journal, to interview “ Notable 
Nonentities.” Unaware that the Duke of Donoway,a nobleman who 
is ever indulging in some new fad, is the proprietor, she lays siege 
to him first. Even the Duke’s household is ignorant of his con- 
nection with the print, and they are thrown into the utmost state of 
consternation by reading therein a libellous paragraph which states 
that the Duke contemplates an elopement with a celebrated lady. 
His Grace has himself inserted this communication, to give spice to 
his bantling, little thinking that it will ever be seen by the members. 
of his family. When the paragraph comes under the Duchess’s. 
notice there is naturally a scene. The Duke still wishes to hide the 
fact of his being the proprietor of “The Volcano” from his belong- 
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ings, and so he tries to sneak off and to get down to the office to 
insert an apology and contradiction, but as he is accompanied by 
Mrs. Delancey Valentine, the Duchess at once believes that the para- 
graph was correct and that the two have eloped together, The 
Duchess pursues them and eventually runs them down in the office 
of “ The Volcano,” in Fleet Street, and here the author contrives, not 
very lucidly, to bring all his characters together, and the explanation 
ensues, The Duke is forgiven, Mrs. Delancey Valentine gives her 
hand to Captain Gurney, and the two young ladies, uninteresting 
characters, though well played, pair off with the two sprigs of nobility. 
Mrs. John Wood attacked her character forcibly, and bore it out 
triumphantly to the close, and Mr. Arthur Cecil aided her much by 
his clever sketch of the pompous, silly old Duke. Mr, Weedon 
Grossmith posed very successfully as a young politician who imagines 
he can do everything, and that he is the cynosure of all eyes. His 
feeble singing of “ The Wolf” was one of the funniest skits on the 
amateur musician that has been heard for some time. Mr. Brandon 
Thomas was a well-bred gentleman and a hearty, out-spoken sailor 
combined. Mr. Allan Aynesworth played naturally, and Mr, Fred 
Cape was quaint and original as Daniel Pultebeck, the editor of 
“The Volcano.” Miss Carlotta Leclercq was quite the grande dame, 
though‘ easily overcome by emotion and subject to hysterics and 
fainting fits. If Mr. Lumley can, even now, write upand make his 
last two acts only half as good as his first, he will have written a 
very amusing play, but this, af least, must be done, I fear, to make 
it a successful one, 


“ DIAMOND DEANE.” 
New play, in four acts, by HENRY W. J. DAM. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Wednesday'evening, March 18th, 1891. 


The Rev. ThomasGrant Mr. THOMAS THORNE. Johnson ., .. .. «. Mr. FRED THORXE. 
Feet A ee a Mr. H. B. Conway, — ae me ye TS A 
0 mrison (in the * ary Dennison ., ., Miss Dorothy DoRR. 
Blues) .. es eo } Mr. W. Scorr BuIST, Miss Young ., .. .. MissJ.MILLWARD, 
Lord Sheldon .. . Mr. L. D’Orsay. Mrs. Maclane ee e+ Mrs. CANNINGE. 


John Murray (of Scot: 
land Y: 


ee fe ef 


} Mr. J. 8, BLYTHE. 


This work, by a young American journalist, shows great promise, 
though at the same time it gives one the idea of little experience in 
stagecraft, and is occasionally rather tedious from the recurrence of 
the same situation. Yet the theme is an interesting one, and the 
language scholarly. There is, however, a considerable amount of ser- 
monising ; and"prayer on the stage should, to my thinking, however 
reverentially it may be introduced, be avoided. The motive is to be 
commended—it teaches that the most debased may be won again to 
virtue by kindness, and that before we condemn we should charit- 
ably enquire into the antecedents of the erring one, and learn whether 
the sinner may not be the victim of circumstances. In “ Diamond 
Deane” we have the heroine passing as Miss Young. She has an 
innocent face and an artless manner, Apparently she is all that is good, 
but she has been one of the most depraved, This may be accounted 
for from the fact that she has sprung from the most contaminated 
stock, has been reared in the surroundings of vice, and has never 
known the meaning of kindness or Christianity till she comes under 
the influence of the good angel of her life, the Rev. Thomas Grant, 
Could she have remained in his household, all would have been well. 
but the police are harrying her, and so through the clergyman’s 
influence she obtains a situation as companion to a Mrs. Dennison. 
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There, again, she soon finds that to escape a felon’s punishment she 
must fy. As she cannot do this without the means, she impersonates 
her mistress, whom she resembles,and under the pretence of encourag- 
ing the libertine advances of Lord Sheldon she gets from him a consid- 
erable sun of money. Their parting is, however, witnessed by Mr. 
Dennison and his brother, and Mrs. Dennison is accused of being 
unfaithful to her husband. The assistance of the detective John 
Murray unravels the plot, if only Miss Young will confess ; and this 
she is induced to do by the earnest appeal of Mr. Grant, who works 
upon her awakened better self. Rather lamely the culprit is saved 
from the punishment of the law by betraying those with whom she 
has been implicated in some flagrant robberies in the past,and the 
perpetrators of which the authorities are anxious to discover, and 
Miss Young is for the future to become a daughter to Mr. Grant and 
his kind-hearted wife, who had learnt to love her as her own child 
and to whom she had given the fondest attention in a dangerous 
illness. Miss Jessie Millward embodied the heroine with a strange 
fascination and sympathetic strength. Miss Dorothy Dorr, an 
American lady new to England, will, I should think, become a fa- 
vourite with us ; her method is good, and she never overstrained effect 
in picturing the agony of the wrongfully suspected wife. Mr. Thomas 
Thorne was a kindly, guileless clergyman, strong only in his belief 
that charity may win back to rectitude the apparently lost. Messrs. 
Lawrance D’Orsay, J. 8. Blythe,and Scott Buist much aided the 
general excellence of the cast by making their characters human and 
natural, and not mere stage puppets. Mr. Conway has a compara- 
tively thankless part, but made the most possible of it. 
CECIL HOWARD. 


SF 


Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 





THE DRAMA IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Good news for the terror-stricken champions of sentiment. Cheering and 
consoling to the cockles of the heart as treacle posset on a winter's night. 
Listen. In the home of the Derbys they are unflinching idealists still! The 
Speaker of the House of Keys has taken the drama under his wing, and what 
play of all should be honoured by importation but “ Pygmalion and Galatea.” 

dealism—butchered perhaps to make a cockney holiday—but idealism, pure 
and simple, despite a Chrysos hot from Cottonopolis and a Myrine of an age 
with that exotic, the French ingénue! We in London, breathing}murky fumes 
of individualism, deem it clever to curl the lip and tilt the nose at Mr. Gilbert 
and his pinioned fancies, but Man has& purer air. To the natives of that balmy 
isle his ag oe Sem and bitter humour are fresh as their own sea-breeze, and, as 
yet, they in them with equal signs of unalloyed delight. In that tem- 


— theatre in “The Nunnery ”—fit place for talk of marble maidens, 
miracles, and gods and goddesses—how they drank in Galatea’s grief, Pyg- 
malion’s perfidy, Cynisca’s cruel curse! With what rapt eyes they followed 
Miss Goldie Taubman’s graceful form gliding from pedestal to earth, from 
senseless marble to the world of sentient flesh. How they chafed at Mrs. 
Ring’s white flare of jealousy, and crowed and chuckled over Mr. Ring’s sly 
‘amorous encounters, and exulted in the bullying he got from Miss Letitia 
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Hill. Nothing went unrecognised or unrewarded in the acting or the play. 
The modern lovers’ tiffs of pretty Miss Goldie and gallant Major Stephen, or 
the classical laments of poor deserted Galatea, were all one to them, because all 
were human. With mad oy audience what drama would not be a success? It 
brought the light again to lack-lustre eyes, to see such eagerness to sympathise. 
This it is that makes good actors, and no room was left for wonder that the 
acting was so smooth and swift and strong, from the picturesque and, at times, 
poetical young sculptor of Mr. Leigh Taubman to the humble, but serviceable, 
slaves of Mr. Games and Mr. Trotman. If all are “up to sample” Manx 
audiences would soon — the sluggish current of theatricals in London. 
Would they could be shipped across ! 


COMIC OPERA AT THE LADBROKE HALL. 

Never an invention comes out but everyone lifts his hands and cries out,“‘ How 
simple ! Why on earth wasn’t it thought of before.” ‘To which ejaculation we 
are reduced over “ Equality Jack,” an amusing work, written by Mr. W. Poel, 
with bright and lively and characteristic music composed by Mr. Vinning, of 
whom the world assuredly will hear more. “ Written by Mr. Poel ;” no, that 
conveys a wrong meaning. Written byjCaptain Marryat under Mr. Poel’s ingeni- 
ous manipulation and dramatic influence, it should read. For this ardent admirer 
of the great sea rover has flung his net wide, and enclosed the breezy novelist’s 
entire works, and of the mass of material there lying to hand has fashioned a 
curious mosaic; “the plot, story, and construction” (vide authors of 
* Claudian,” and others) Goan Poel pure and undefiled, and the characters and 
language being Marryat undiluted—or, as some might say, disem-Poel-led. 
The notion was excellent and the workmanship not one iota in the rear. The 
story is instinct with fun; delicate poetic touches, as per Gilbert, are dropped in 
at the right moment, and the interest aroused at the beginning steadily grows 
in volume and intensity till we come all too soon to the end. The singing was 
ahead of the acting all the way through, save in Mr. Poel’s instance. But then 
he is not an amateur and ought not to find a place here ; and would not, were 
it possible to speak of the opera without mention of the stolid humour, quite 
inimitable in its way, in his diverting sketch of Grubbins the bucolic, who looks 
for Equality at sea. Miss Rose Mitchell sang like a bird, and wore boy's 
clothes with a pretty air of spirit, and danced a hornpipe neatly, and, with a 
little more knowledge of the stage, would have created what every actor longs 
to cause, a furore. Sambo as painted in dark but not depressing colours, by 
Mr. Goring, was a great favourite. His ditties were good and so was his clever 
way of giving them. Mr. Sydney Burt, as a boatswain who’s robbed of his pig- 
tail, used a fine voice with ability. Mr. Clarence, a mischievous middy, Mr. 
Herbert, and Mr. Baker shone with more or less effulgence. And the chorus 
were handled with notable stage-craft. ‘“ Equality Jack,” from its literary side 
and also its musical, is vastly entertaining, and would amuse anyone anywhere. 
Next time, though, less attention may be paid to the vocal qualifications, and 
more to the histrionic. The work as a whole will not suffer. 


THE WHITTINGTON A.D.C. AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL. 

Why, it seems only yesterday that Henry Arthur Jones was an unknown 
man ; that “ A Clerical Error” was put on at the Court ; and that Wilson 
Barrett, George Anson, and Miss Cissy Grahame—what a trio !—were called 
and recalled till voices grew thick and lungs grew tired, after the premiére of 
that healthy English play. And now, here it is at the haunt of the amateur, 
having gone the round of London and the provinces and Ireland and the 
colonies, without losing a tinge of its freshness, a note of its humanity, or a 

‘ gleam of its wit. Commend us to these actors for their earnestness. Mr. 
Dickinson -was not the ideal parson, but how good, notwithstanding many small 
failings! His voice was charged with pathos, he bore himself like a man, and 
he kept the humour well to the fore. That was enough. We could under- 
stand the — fellow and love just him as we used todo. Mr. Bramall made 
scapegrace Dick as tolerable as anyone has ever done. It’s a terrible part, and 


murders the best of actors. Mr. A. R. Dutton was happy as Perry, who is so 
thoroughly “ acclimatised ” to 34 port. Who could help being happy in such a 
rt? For such a chance who would not give a dozen “ Beebys,” though Mr. 
tton was funny, no doubt, in this, too. But his Perry was true, rich, 
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unctuous, convincing. The one was natural, the other was forced and laboureds 
Minnie is as sweet a heroine as a one-act play could yield, and Miss FitzGibbon 
had only to be a girl, winning and gentle, and there was Minnie herself, as 
large as life and twice as natural, exactly as Mr. Jones would like to see her. 
“‘Modern Wives” isa poorish farce, and amateurs are never at their best in 
farces. They seem oppressed with a sense of their own intelligence and un- 
able to shake off dull respectability and don cap and bells with the relish of 
their abler brothers. With Mr. W.T. Clark to keep things going, however, they 
brightened up more than usual, and at times the fun got furious, though it 
never was permitted to get fast. Mr. Raynes, too, played briskly ; Mrs. Cecil 
Lamb extracted many laughs, genial and general ; Miss Gibbon and Mr. Wood 
were effective ; and Miss Barton, Miss Noble,’and Miss Smart imparted a 
touch of character to the sketchy work they did. But the first piece had des- 
troyed all appetite for the second, and the company had an up-hill task trying 
to be funny. 


SYDENHAM HOUSE A.D.C. 

There’s a good deal of the fossil about “ All That Glitters is Not Gold,” but 
allowance being made for age, it must be reckoned a decently dramatic domestic 
drama. It smacks of the provincial, and is sadly out of place at St. George’s 
Hall, where Shakespeare, Buchanan, and Jones are almost the rule and Ibsen 
soon will be domesticated. But once in a way it is good to have these grand 
old relics dusted and handed round. If we get no further satisfaction, there is 
this at least, to see from them how much we have improved. The elephantine 
devotion of Stephen Plum and the virtues of ingenuous Martha—the Marie 
Bashkirtseff of a cotton factory—trench upon the ludicrous as we now under- 
stand it ; but that does not destroy their qualities as media for acting. On the 
contrary, to lend them an air of truth will tax the powers of the most experienced. 
Mr. Hayward and Miss Edith Jordan wisely confined themselves to being deadly 
in earnest, and ploughing, head-up and shoulders squared, through the treacherous 
swamps of sentiment. The diary business became quite affecting, and the re- 
ception they got at the end was a reward well earned by sound and judicious 
work. Mr. Hacker played Jasper at short notice, and, this considered, played 
well. Miss Lizzie Henderson, revelling in the broad humour of Lady Leather- 
bridge, used her Mrs, John Wood method with indescribable effect. Every 
word hit the mark ; and to her and Mr. J. Wood, who made Toby for the first 
time in history a London ’Arry, most of the pleasure of the evening was due. 
Mies Kate Sidney looked well as Lady Westendleigh. Mr. Dermott was a shy 
Frederick, and Mr. Ringham an ’aughty baronet with a very fair amount of dis- 
tinction and a pleasant lack of bumptiousness. Next year we shall look for 
“The Stranger!” 


“THE MONEY SPINNER” AT MARKKET HARBOROUGH. 

Mr. Pinero’s brilliant drama wants more than any amateur can put into it. 
Well-bred sighs and melodious sobs that keep “ Time, time, time, in a sort of 
Runic rhyme,” are exceedingly well in their way, but Mildred Boycott suffers 
more than this. In a word, we want Mrs. Kendal and John Clayton and Mr. 
Mackintosh ; and beside them every successor seems weak and thin. The 
house party from Bowden Hall was strong, and they went at the play with a- 
will, but its big scenes did not go for very much, because Mr. Pinero’s situations 
are evolved, not tacked on, and it requires inflammable actors to keep pace with 
their development. Mrs. Jameson catches fire pretty easily and puts a large 
measure of intensity into her vigorous sketch of the heroine ; andif Mr. Ashley 
Page were an actor of similar type they would make a powerful impression 
hetween them. Mr. Wilmot Sitwell made a pronounced success as Faubert, in 
spite of a want of concentration which discounted the interest taken in him. 
Mr. Garthorne was very amusing and not without dignity as Kengussie, the 
part played to perfection by his brother atthe St. James’s. Mrs. Leston, another 
professional, squeezed the last atom of humour out of Margot’s few lines, and 
got a laugh for every sentence, and Mr. Hay took the old view of Croodle and 
made him as nearly impossible as he could, but at the same time as funny, too. 
“The Rose of Stinging Nettle Farm” woynd up the programme just to show 
how bright and merry the morbid Money Spinner could be and how prettily 
she could sing and dance. The Hon. Mrs, Lacon and Mrs. Leston were also in 
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the burlesque, which was over all too son, so crammed was it with plums of 
skittishness (‘‘ melodramatic skit ”-tishness, observe), and so light and buoyant 
was the humour of these actresses and of Mr. Sitwell and Mr. Basil Hughes. 





“THE PARVENU” AT THE QUEEN'S THEATRE, DUBLIN. 

High-class charity is always forthcoming over this merry, witty play. Parsons 
never score so heavily as with a sermon that tells each member of the con- 
gregation that ink is not so black nor flint so hard as the heart that beats within 
that male or female breast, as the case may be. To be told that we are eaten 
up with vanity and greed, rotten to the core, bound hand and foot to the Prince 
of Darkness, is perhaps flattering to our amour propre. It argues distinction 
any way. And to be away from the ruck is after all the one overmastering 
desire of the human race ; and then the difference between a sheep and a goat 
is not really worth any fuss. Harking back to which unrighteous smacking of lips 
over rebukes for sin, we get at the reason why aristocrats so dearly love “ The 
Parvenu.” In it they are so horribly and truthfully reviled, held up as such 
pitiful snobs, the cream of insincerity, and the essence of cowardice, that to 
their jaded palate it comes as a highly seasoned savoury, and where the carcase 
is there the eagles and lions gather together. They do it in London and they 
do it in Dublin. Packed houses were the order of the day as usual last month, 
a fitting tribute to the skill and energy displayed in the revival. Mr. Leo 
Trevor has barely a rival and no superior in the character of Ledger. His 
humour is broad and his pathos deep. Nothing he does is paltry or useless. 
It is the work of an artist throughout. Mr. Walker Leigh is light as thistle- 
down, and makes Tracey, if not a gentleman, “awful near it,” as the 
national poet sings. Major Blyth is stiff and starched as his own stock 
as lumbering, blundering Sir Futke ; and Miss Burke, though not quite the 
chemist’s daughter, cleverly shows the cloven hoof beneath her society man- 
ners. Colonel Bridgman had a thankless task in trying to rob Glynne of 
his priggishness, but luckily Miss Richardson as Gwen was so sweet and 
gentle, and her voice was full of such sympathy, that we could believe in 
his ultimate reform, especially remembering that a neighbour would be Miss 
Kathleen Henry, whose Molly was little short of “ mirth made a living thing,” 
for which vide Bulwer Lytton. 


“NOT SUCH A FOOL AS HE LOOKS” AT KILBURN. 

When time hangs heavy on our hands we shall write a paper called “ Was 
Byron an Ibsenite?” and in this we shall prove beyond all probable, possible 
doubt that he was, and one of the worst of the bunch. Look at the dreadful 
moral stuff of which his heroes are compounded! Look at the teaching! Sub- 
versive of all conventional notions of manly worth. Why, here is a baronet 
who does nothing but wear an eye-glass and diink dry sherry, and he actually 
is the hero. Well is it for us and for those who are to follow us that this per- 
nicious doctrine is dying the death of natural decay. For what would our 
young men and maidens: be likely to grow up, how could our old men keep 
their heads proudly erect, and our children consent to patronise the playhouse, 
if these dramas of imbecility, diseased wit, and dismal intrigue were to keep 
tke stage. How we shuddered as the good people of Hampstead laughed at 
that pitiable spectacle of inherited inanity, Sir Simon Simple. How we re- 
joiced that with the mighty growth of the oak a new drama is springing up in 
our midst, as wheat to choke the tares, as carbolic soap to cleanse and heal. 
May that day come soon, when “ Carmen Up to Data” and “ Joan of Arc,” and 
such like idyllic trifles may fill every stage ; when Mr. Wild and Mr. Marrian 
may journey “ Rahnd the Tahn,” and reveal their talents in this less harmful 
direction ; when Mrs. Chamberlin may sing and dance the livelong day, and 
Miss Churchill and Miss Rowney may doff the dove-coloured gowns of namby 
heroines for the flashing armour of real woman warriors, and when Mr. Rowney 
and Mr. Beaton may toss their shapely limbs in homage to the most potent of 
the Muses, 


THE BLOOMSBURY RIFLES A.D.C. ; 
With the door locked and the household gone up to bed, and nothing but the 
walls and the midnight air to betray one’s secret, even a critic might be honest 
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enough to admit that Badger was the making of “Streets of London,” Jaikes 
the popular hero of “The Silver King,” the street arab in “London Day by 
Day.” worth all the other people put together, and so on through the range of 
melodrama, not excluding “The Lancashire Lass” and its hero, “a party by 
the name of Johnson.” What do we care about the persecuted lover? We 
know he is bound to come right in the end, and he bores us. But about the 
faithful old retainer, the happy-go-lucky loafer, the villain with a strong desh 
of humour, and the guiter-spsrrow with a heart for all mankind, there is an 
element of uncertainty, and therefore we are ever so much more drawn to them 
and e in their fortunes. Without Johnson what would the Lass be ? 
eet any time or inany place. And more emphatically still, nothing at the 
Drill Theatre in Bloomsbury, for there Mr. Glassington is a long way the 
best actor, and his vivid acting as that amusing reprotate was strong and racy 
and natural enough to make up for aching voids elsewhere. Sergeant Barter 
was resonant and powerful as Redburn ; Mr. Hall played Ned with spirit, but 
was faulty in elocution; Mr. Perry gave himself never a moment’s rest as 
Spotty, acting to the top of his bent with genuine cleverness and more than a 
touch of originality ; Mr. Glanville was drawn with neatness and consistency 
by Sergeant Davis ; Miss Edith Jordan, able and willing to penetrate the 
regions of romance, was the Ruth that Byron drew, and Miss Amy Elstob flung 
all the vigour she could command into the denunciatory Kate ; but many as 
were the points of interest, they weighed next to nothing against Johnson, who 
was a real live scamp, not unworthy of 2 Cartwright or a Glenney. 


SIR KENNETH KEMP'S COMPANY AT KING'S LYNN. 

The picked company which is on duty and pleasure combined during the 
Norwich Cricket week, has been getting into trim for the coming season. 
“ Meg’s Diversion” and “ B. B.” are very old game, and “The Upper Crust” is 
not the farce of modern days, particularly when Mr. Toole is not in the bill. 
But all are lively and give scope for funny ideas and strongly marked style. 
Mr. Leo Trevor is good for most things that may be asked of him, in the comic 
line, and he does not lag superfluous as Doublechick. He keeps things moving 
very briskly, and by free use of the permissible arts and a strict avoidance of 
the customary tricks, makes of that diverting caricature “ something distinctly 
resembling” a man. Capt. Norton makes Lord Hesketh not quite so much at 
ease as that gentleman probably would be, but a nice fellow and a handsome 
one to boot. Miss Wylford is a rara avis. Her comedy is many-sided, and 
always sparkling ; her touches of sentiment are very unassuming, but also very 
true. Her share of the work was perbaps better finished than anyone’s, and 
the reputation she has been making is strengthened by these charming assump- 
tions. Mr. H. Brandram played Jeremy Crow with great gusto. His appre- 
ciation of character and his power of modelling it seem already to give promise 
of better and bigger things than short parts in two-act comedies, long since out 
of date. Captain Trevor was shy of Sir Richard Bobbleton, and the man who 
is shy on the stage is lost. It was a case of the nettle and the human grasp 
over again, and Uaptain Trevor unwisely chose to dally, with the inevitable 
result. Miss Bourke, as Lady Bobbleton, treated the part with some humour, 
but not many amateurs realise how much it can bear. Miss Aveling, by-the- 
way, must not be omitted. Her actingas Kate Venimore was full of grace, and 
if the ear was not invariably satisfied, the eye was, and with such generous 
measure that not a soul in the audience could grumble. 


So 
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Musical Notes. 





MACFARBREN’S LIFE.® 

No one was better qualified to write this life than Professor Banister, and 
he has produced an excellent book. Macfarren’s life was so closely connected 
with what we may call the official side of English music for the last fifty years, 
that the book necessarily touches on all the principal matters of controversy 
which have occupied the attention of musicians during that period. The result 
is somewhat of a pasticcio in form, but this is perhaps unavoidable, and the 
sterling value of the contents more than fully apologises for any such defect in 
the form in which they are presented. 

Macfarren was of veritable Scottish descent—though on the mother’s, not on 
the father’s side—for George Macfarren “ dancing master, dramatic author and 
journalist,” ap to have been a Londoner, as were all his immediate progen- 
itors. His earliest recollection was of the first anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo, the occasion of the opening of Waterloo Bridge by the Prince Regent. 
In that year his father paid a visit to Paris “returning fresh from which he 
imported into England the quadrille, a dance previously unknown here . 
tha first set of quadrilles ever printed in London was music of my father’s 
composition with detailed description of the dances.’””’ The young George 
Alexander, notwithstanding delicate health, was sent at the age of seven to the 
school of Dr. Nicho'as at Ealing, then, and for sometime afterwards, the largest 
private school in England. His father attended the school twice a week to 
teach dancing. Newman, the future Cardinal, had not long left Ealing when 
Macfarren went there, and Huxley, father of the professor, was then a teacher 
in the school and befriended young Macfarren; but his school days were clouded 
by constant illness, and were ultimately cut short by the growing weakness of 
his sight. In 1827 at the age of fourteen his schooldays ended, and he was placed 
under Charles Lucas to study harmony, and in 1829, after two years’ preliminary 
work, he entered as a student of the newly instituted Royal Academy of 
Music. Under Cipriani Potter, a teacher whom he ever after held in affectionate 
remembrance, he made rapid progress in composition, and atwelvemonth after 
his entrance into the Academy, a Symphony in © was considered worthy of 
ee at an Academy concert. So favourable was the impression made 

y this work that within the three following years two important works, a 
symphony and a concerto, by the young composer, were produced by the Society 
of British Musicians, and an overture found a place in the programme of one of 
Paganini’s concerts. 

Immediately after the termination of his studentship he produced the 
“Chevy Chase” overture, a work which excited the warm admiration of 
Mendelssohn, and which still finds a place in concert programmes. 

Macfarren’s next enterprise was the composition of an English Opera, “El 
Malechor,” to a libretto of his father’s, the sad fate of which work throws a 
curious side light on the early days of English Opera,but is too long to relate here. 

In the meantime, however, fickle fortune made some amends to the composer, 
for the “ Devil’s Opera” “ begun, rehearsed, and, finally, brought out within a 
month ” met with an equally rapid success. 

The chapter which Mr. Banister devotes to Macfarren’s theoretical views is 
not the least interesting part of the book. The Day system of harmony is now 
so thoroughly identified with Macfarren’s name, that it seems difficult to realize 
him as a strong opponent of the theory, convinced only by slow degrees and 
after a very long, patient, and exhaustive controversy with the inventor. Once 
convinced meckiesen became the Paul of the new musical revelation, and 
— it in season and out of season. His advocacy cost him his chair at the 

lemy, and for some years he remained outside until summoned back by his 





*“ George Alexander Macfarren,” by H. C. Banister (George Bell and Sons). 
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old master, Cipriani Potter, in the words “ Come back and teach anything you 
please.” Macfarren returned, and the Day theory became in due time the re- 
cognised system of instruction. No one doubts now that Macfarren was quite 
right in his persistent support of this theory at the time when he stood alone 
as its advocate. Day’s system was, and remains, by no means perfect, but it was 
a great advance upon anything that preceded it. Before Day harmony was a 
collection of arbitrary rules handed down by tradition ; with Day it became a 
system founded on a rational basis. The epoch-making researches of Helmholtz 
soon, indeed, rendered much of that basis antiquated, but Helmholtz’s great 
work was long in making its due effect upon professional musicians, and it is 
only last year that a thoroughly adequate treatise on harmony has appeared, in 
which Day’s views have been recast into a scientific and, at the same time, 
practical form upon the ultimate basis of Helmholtz’s discoveries. The credit 
of the work belongs, [am proud to say, to an Englishman, Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 

Macfarren was sturdily and aggressively English. He believed in a vast 
(apocryphal) mass of old English music, superior to that of any other country. 
I call it apocryphal because, if any actual traces of it could be discerned, Mac- 
farren would have discovered them. As it was his theory rested mainly on the 
early date of the five part canon “Summer is icumen in,” a very slender basis 
on which to build a-musical ancestry. However, it was an amiable weakness, a 
pardonable superstition, and by itself it could have done no harm ; but it led 
Macfarren to regard with something akin to hatred the Italian influence in 
vocal music, and even to protest that English was a better language to sing in than 
Italian, though, it is only fair to say, that in later life he recanted. It is somewhat 
curious that he did not altogether welcome that peculiarly English institution, 
the Tonic Sol-fa notation ; indeed, he steadfastly repudiated it even after he 
had been compelled to admit the excellence of its practical results. 

It was in 1860, during the composition of his most popular work “ Robin 
Hood,” that Macfarren’s eyesight entirely failed. From that time all his works 
were dictated note by note toamanuenses. The terribly depressing and fatiguing 
nature of this method of composition may be faintly imagined, and it adds 
considerably to one’s estimate of his powers to reflect that under these circum- 
stances he was able to give to the world, not only his larger oratorios, butalso a 
number of orchestral works, of glees and part songs and of chamber com- 
positions. 

Macfarren appears in this book, not only as a composer and theorist, but also 
as a critic. Mr. Banister has done well to collect and reprint many fugitive 
criticisms scattered throughout musical journals. Some of them, such as the 
two analyses of the Scotch symphony of Mendelssohn, will repay careful 
perusal, They are not always of equal merit, but are always written with 
knowledge, and to the musical student they give the kook a permanent value. 








“ Cherubini” (F.J.Crowest. Great Musician’s Series. Sampson, Low & Co.) 
Mr. Crowest writes, as he always does on musical matters, with information 
and good sense, and his book, though it adds nothing to our existing stock of 
information respecting Cherubini, is a worthy addition to this very useful 
series. Let us hope that it will lead amateurs, and especially choral societies,’ 
to a further study of the mine of wealth contained in the masses of this most 
Teutonic of Italian musicians. 


J. B. CARLILE, 


Music REcEIVED. 

Messrs. Nove.to, Ewer & Co.—We have received from this firm “ Albums 
of English Songs,” No. iv, containing twenty songs by James Hook, edited, 
with pianoforte accompaniments, by Mr. William A. Barrett. The works 
of Hook are better known than the author, whose career extended from 1746- 
1827. At least two of his songs (‘The Lasso’ Richmond Hill” and “’T was 
Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town”) have become national, and these are often 
now to be found in programmes without the author’s name appended. Hook 
is said to have been the first English organist who played Bach’s Fugues in 
public. This edition of some famous old songs is beautifully printed, and 
twenty really good songs for Is. 6d. cannot be said to be a great demand upon. 
the pockets of the mesic-loving public—We have also received from the same 
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firm Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” edited by A. Randegger, for alto, soprano, tenor 
and bass, each in 1s. 6d. parts, and Mendelssohn's six better known marches 
arranged as duets for the pianoforte.—A song, “ Loving yet Losing,” by F. 
Peshett, is very pretty and should become popular. 

Messrs. Parey & WILLIs.—From this establishment comes a large batch of 
bright music. “By the Spinning Wheel” and “ What Will You Do Without 
Me ?” by Roeckeland Tito Mattei respectively, are both pretty, simple songs, with- 
out much melody in them, however. “ My Home ”’ a song by E.-Greene, is severely 
simple, and is not what, under the circumstances, it should be, namely, a “ tak- 
ing” song. “ Betsy and I,” the words and music by the late Michael Watson, 
is a bright “sea” song, which we think will take well at popular conceris. A 
very pretty love-song is “ Ah! Well-a-Day,” by Mrs. Arthur Goodeve ; it has 
4n accompaniment which is very pleasing—From among a quantity of 
dance music, all very danceable, we pick out as worthy of mention “Trip 
Away” and “Stories,” valses, by Felix Burn, and Edward St. Quentin re- 
spectively ; and “Touch Not,” polka, and “ Woodland Flowers,” schottische. 
“ The Flowing Tide,” a piece for the piano, will do admirably for the school- 
room, and is very creditable to its composer 


Our Portraits. 





No. CCLXIU.—MISS JULIA NEILSON. 


Taking up the history of Miss Jut1a Netison’s dramatic career from the 
date we left it, in the August, 1888, number of THE THEATRE, in which the 
rising young actress’s portrait appeared, her next engagement was with Mr. 
Rutland Barrington at the St. James’s, where she played Ruth Redmayne in 
W. 8. Gilbert’s “ Brantinghame Hall,” Novemker 29th, 1888. Since that date 
Miss Neilson has been continuously playing at the Haymarket, under Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s maragement, and has appeared in the following variety of 
characters. Loyse in “The Ballad Monger”; Olga in “The Red Lamp”; 
Pauline in “ Called Back” ; Julie in “ A Man’s Shadow” ; Clarice in “ Comedy 
and Tragedy ” ; and is now appearing as Drusilla Ives in “The Dancing Girl,” 
the subject of our portrait. Miss Julia Neilson has so quickly climbed the 
ladder of fame, that though now only twenty-two, she is classed among our 
leading actresses, 


No. CCLXIIT.—MR. HARRY PARKER, MR. HARRY MONKHOUSE, 
and MR. JOHN LE HAY. 


Without giving a list of the characters in which he has appeared, Mr. HARRY 
ParkER affords us the “ school,” and a few of its “ tutors,” under whom he has 
qualified to take the high} position he now holds in the dramatic profession. 
Mr. Harry Parker’s earliest teacher was Mr. Augustus Harris, senior, when he 
Tuled over the destinies of Covent Garden years ago; and since then he has 
studied under Charles Rice at the Theatre Royal, Bradford, George Belmore 
and Horace Wigan at Sadlers’ Wells, George Conquest at the Grecian, Isaac 
Cohen at the Pavilion, Holt and Wilmot at the Grand, Agustus Harris (Sheriff) 
at Drury Lane. He has also been associated with J. A. Cive, Marie Henderson, 
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ng Pettitt, Harry Jackson in many pieces, has given valuable assistance to 
W. W. Kelly at the Princess’s, and Miss Fanny Leslie at the Strand, in the 
production of oe. He has been stage manager under George Edwardes at 
the Gaiety, under Charles Harris at Her Majesty's, and under Horace Sedger at 
the Prince of Wales’s. Mr. Parker's experience has been great and he has 
profited by it in every stare, and is now looked upon as one of our very best 
character actors. 

Mr. Harry Monkuovse having been born May 17th, 1854, was only seventeen 
years of age when he commenced his professional career with a three years’ en- 
gagement on the Northern Circuit in October, 1871,and during that time appeared 
at the North and South Shields and Sunderland theatres. At the close of this 
term, he joined Mr. Wybert Rousby, as principal comedian and stage manager, 
which post he relinquished fer Miss Marie Henderson’s company, in which he 
remained three years. After a six months’ stay with Mr. J. A. Cave, Mr. 
Monkhouse went to the Grecian Theatre for three years, and thence to the 
Alhambra where he remained six months ; then came a three years’ engagement 
with Mr. John Hollingshead for the “ sacred lamp of burlesque.” After this 
Mr. Monkhouse took out his own company with “Larks,”’ a musical burlesque 
comedy, by J. Wilton Jones, produced at the Winter Gardens, Southport, 
February 22nd, 1886, in which he played Theodore Lambe with such success 
that the piece toured for three years, and then the tour only ended through Mr. 
Monkhouse engaging himself to appear in three operas with the Carl Rosa 
Light Opera Company, as Bouillabaise, the old smuggler, in “ Paul Jones” ; 
Gosric, the farmer, in “ Marjorie” ; and Duvet, the lawyer, in “ Captain Thérése.” 
Mr. Harry Monshouse is now playing Sir Tristram Testy, the Sheriff of 
Nottingham, in “ Maid Marian,” at the Prince of Wales’s. 

Mr. Joun LE Hay was born March 25th, 1854. Having a liking for the 
stage, he first essayed his powers as an amateur, playing Walker Chalks at the 
King’s Cross Theatre, and it was about this time that the subject of our sketch 
first discovered that he possessed those ventriloquial powers which have since 
become so famous. After some little travelling with a minstrel troupe, Mr. Le 
Hay in 1879 was engaged by Mr. Bruce for the Royalty, as understudy to 

rincipal teror. There Mr. D'Oyly Carte discovered his capabilities and offered 
im the engagement which lasted five years. Mr. Le Hay then engaged for 
pantomime and as first low comedian in a stock company, and then joined Mr. 
Cooper Coles’s Strand Company to play Dick Bultitude in “ Vice-Versa,” and 
Coombes in the burlesque “Silver Guilt.” An engagement of some length 
followed with Mr. Edward Terry, and then Mr. Le Hay was sent for to form 
one of the original cast of “ Dorothy,” at the Gaiety. In “ Doris,’ which 
followed he appeared as Crook, at the Lyric as Private Smith in “The Red 
Hussar,” November 23rd, 1889, and at Her Majesty’s December 26th, 1889, he 
played Tottina Ann, one of the sisters, in “Cinderella,” with genuine comic 
effect, and created whilst at the Lyric, &c., several characters in first pieces, as 
well as that of Jacob in “ The Black Rover,” Globe, September 23rd, 1890 ; 
Blondel Fitzosborne in “ The Crusader and the Craven,” Globe, October 7th, 
1890 ; and Prince Bulbo in “The Rose and the Ring,” Prince of Wales's, 
December 20th, 1890. Mr. Le Hay has also achieved much success as Pierre 
— Orphans), “ Our Mr.Jenkins, ” Talbot Champneys, Roderigo, Bob Saunders, 
ron Croodle, &c., and is one of the few good Shakespearean ‘“ Clowns,” that 
we possess. He is the original of, and is now playing, Sir Guy of Gisborne, in 
“ Maid Marian,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


SS 
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Art Notes. 





The Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours leads the way as to 
date with the Spring Exhibitions, and although in the 770 drawings many 
might well have been excluded, the remainder are of more than the average 
merit displayed here. Of the three contributions sent by the President, Sir 
James D. Linton, “ Miss Marjorie ” (426), a young violinist clad in red velvet, 
will attract most attention. The veteran Vice-President, H. G. Hine, sends 
as fine a production as has emanated from his brush in the truth and deli- 
cacy of “On the Malling Hills, near Lewes” (640). Bernard Evans has two 
fine examples in “ Richmond, Yorkshire” (341) and “ Fountains Abbey” (557). 
In the West Gallery may be picked out T. Austin Browne’s “Feeding 
Calves” (15); H. R. Steer’s “Early Purchases at the Fair” (24); W. B. 
Wollen’s “Duty, 1812,” a Cossack on his horse in a blinding snowstorm ; 
Henry J. Stock’s “The Temptation of Eve” (111), though exception may 
be taken to the serpent; G. G. Kilburne’s “The Wedding Dress” (126) ; 
and Thomas W. Couldery’s dramatic study, “On Tramp” (188). In the 
Central Gallery, John Tenniel’s original sketch, “How Gil Blas Arrayed 
Himself in the Blue Velvet ” (230).is very clever ; ‘The End of the Day” 
270), a woman returning frém the harvest field, by Robert Fowler, is true 
to nature ; “ The Harpist” (283), by Charles Green (perfect in treatment) ; 
J. A. Fitzgerald’s “The Enchanted Oak” (327) is bright and fanciful; 
Alfred East has invested with picturesque effect his “ Haverstock Hill” 
(371). O£ the animal painters, John J. Richardson for his “ Keeper's Pony”’ 
(400), and A. W. Strutt for his “Till Death us do Part” (455), take the 

m. In the latter the old collie dog is a marvellous study. To these two 
should be added Percy uoid’s “ Pasht” (489). From the East Gallery 
may be selected Carleton A. Smith's “ A Corner of the Studio” (526) ; W. H. 
Weatherhead's \“ Caller oy (536), for its depth of feeling; Joseph 
Knight's “Lingering Mists” (567); Edwin Hayes’ “Enck Lysen, Zuyder 
Zee ” (633) ; Keeley Halswelle’s “ Sketch in Essex” (650) ; Towneley Greene's 
“‘A Way they have in the Army” (651) ; Frank Dodd’s “ The Captain of 
the Troop” (707), full of character ; Stephen T. Dadd’s “The Latest Con- 
‘vert” (712), humorous ; Edgar Bundy’s “ Peace” (728), that tells its story 
-well; a weird picture, “The Graven Image” (748), by Edward Henry Cor- 
‘bould ; and Charles Cattermole’s ‘“‘ Unwelcome Visitors” (755) ; Joseph Nash's 
rsea-scape, “Too Late” (539), though the sea is too blue, otherwise possesses 
the highest merit. Among other artists whose works will be viewed with 
interest are W. OC. Collins, Mme. Victoria. Dubourg, Yeend King, Leopold 
Rivers, and John Varley. 


An exhibition of oil-paintings was opened on March 17th, at St. Jude’s Schools, 
:adjacent to Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, by Mr. Henry Irving. In declaring 
the exhibition open, Mr. Irving said: “The good which can be done by 
-exhibitions of this kind is incalculable. There is too much sad and squalid 
realism already ; and what we want is now and again a glimpse of that ideal 
which we all yearn for, and yearn in proportion to the exacting nature of our 
lives. And here I must egy of the works lent by the great painters—Millais, 
Watts, and Leighton—and of the wonderful series of pictures which you have 
the happiness to see to-day—the “ Legend of the Briar Rose,” by that great 
poet-painter, Burne Jones. Iam no critic ; but to me those pictures are works 
-of which any country and any age might be proud, for in them there is a true 
fulness of beauty. Truly, every one who beholds these beautiful works must 
be grateful to the painter and to the art which he adorns. One cannot help 
thinking there is much in common between my art—the art of the player—and 
athe art of the painter. Art has its pulpit, and picture galleries and clean and 
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wholesome theatres preach very often very excellent sermons. The friends of 
this institution who have lent their pictures have helped to brighten many 
lives in which there is never too much sunshine, and I am sure that they will 


reap their reward in the consciousness that they have added to the happiness of 
others.” 


At Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Son’s Galleries in the Haymarket, the great 
attraction is naturally Meissonier’s last important work entitled “1806” 
—one of the four historical pictures illustrating Napoleon’s battles. This is a 
very faithful rendering of the Emperor on his favourite white charger, and 
around him are Generals Berthier, de Caulaincourt, Duroc, Lannes, Ney, and 
Murat, all the likenesses and costume; of whom are taken from authentic sources. 
Quite as interesting is the (now) complete collection of “etched and engraved ” 
works after Meissonier’s pictures, which for the first time it has been possible 
to gather together in one gallery. The Gallery proper contains choice works 
by the leading English and foreign artists. 





DRURY LANE PANTOMIME: “ EXEUNT OMNES.” 
From a drawing by Lucien Davis, 


Mr. Lucien Davis's charming picture “ Exeunt Omnes,” representing an au- 
dience leaving Drury Lane Theatre after a pantomime performance, was the 
only dramatic subject exhibited in the Black and White Room of the Royal 
Academy last year. We reproduce it here by the courtesy of the proprietors of 
the “ Tlustrated London News.” 


Charles Keene, one of the most humourous of artists, was not appreciated as he 
should have been during his life time, but a fitting and proper estimate of his 
power, his originality, and his fidelity to the aspect of human nature can now be 
formed by a visit to the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, 184, Now Bond Street, 


bao the work of forty years is displayed, stamping the man as a master of 
is art, 


The Hanover Gallery, 47, New Bond Street, has now on view some score of 
works by Fernand Khnopff, which are those of a great but eccentric genius, and 
of which an inspection should not be missed, 
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Mr. Thomas McLean’s Gallery is always certain to contain works by first- 
rate artists, both foreign and English, and in the present exhibition will be 
found examples of Josef Israels, Yeend King, Peter Graham, Sir J. E. Millais, 
Wilda, Professor Conrad Kiesel, Simi, Vastagh, Yan Beers, Muzzioli, Henry 
Moore, Professor Til, Wimperis, L’Hermitte (“The Gleaner”), Burton Barber, 
J. McWhirter, and several others. Not one of the canvasses may be passed over ; 
all will repay careful study, 


a 


Our Omnibus-Box, 





In an age prolific of problems and surprisingly barren of solutions, few more 
penne phenomena present themselves than the craze which afflicts a noisy, if 
inconsiderable, section of a sane and healthy public to exhalt a nauseous 
foreign product into the position of a revelation in dramatic art. Perhaps in 
the discussion on the merits of Ibsen and his works, something may be laid to 
the charge of those who have helped him to notoriety by their opposition, but 
the threatened and actual production of such a play as “ Ghosts” must surely 
be held to have constituted an imperative demand on all conscientious critics to 
declare at once, and as publicly as possible, the foulness of the thing, and to 
proclaim in unequivocal and unmistakeable terms its absolute unfitness for re- 
presentation in a mixed company of decent people. That duty appears clear 
enough, but the astounding thing is that any such duty should have become even 
remotely necessary. 


For our first introduction to the Scandinavian “ Master” we have to thank 
Mr. William Archer. For the former’s further quasi-popularity we are in- 
debted to a number of gentlemen with whose position it is no part of our 
duty to deal. Our object now is to show how loathsome, monstrous, and un- 
natural is this particular work, and we therefore do not feel called upon to deal 
with the mental attitude of gentlemen, who, although displaying admirable 
common sense and great powers of judgment and discrimination in other 
matters, yet seem to have been bitten by the Ibsen spider and display all the 
— some of them very alarming in their nature, of this new form of 
rabies. 


There is no need for any beating about the bush. Since it is necessary to 
tackle the matter, we may as well start by repeating the descriptive adjectives, 
loathsome, monstrous and unnatural, and we venture to think that upon examin- 
ation the average person, even at the risk of being assailed with the epithet 
“respectable,” will not consider them extravagant, strong though they are. 
In the first place let us take the dramatis persone, since it is through them that 
the author seeks to prove his gruesome theories. We have five characters, not 
one of whom would be received without a shudder, if at all, by an average 
English audience, that is to say, an unemancipated one, of course. The first 
and, in her way, the best of them, is Mrs. Alving, clearly the author’s favourite. 
This is a poor mercy, and one that puzzles the ordinary observer, who would be 
tempted to wonder to what depths the apostle of Undiluted Truth might 
plunge a character whom he might ban with his philosophic disfavour. She is 
to be commiserated in that her husband is a worthless libertine, it is true ; but 
on the other hand, she has a very fair idea of her right to compensate herself—- 
a right which takes the concrete form of a definite request to Parson Manders, 
on whom the author has lavished a wealth of contempt quite complimentary in 
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its way, that he, who had been her old sweetheart, should afford her.a refuge 
whatever that ny mean or lead to, when she had left her husband after a 
year of married life. This, however, is a mere trifle compared with what 
follows. We suppose the justification of her curious views on the of the en- 
lightened would be that she is so unconventional, and unconventional she certainly 
is, whatever that may be worth. She has discovered—this is subsequent to the 
reconciliation which takes place after Parson Manders has refused her the “refuge” 
she asked for—that her husband has engaged in a low intrigue with herown house- 
maid ; that this l‘aison has had its natural result in the birth of a daughter ; 
that Captain Alving has paid sixty pounds to a carpenter named Engstrand to 
marry the wench and adopt the daughter as his own ; and with these facts in 
her mind she has taken the bastard daughter into her own home as her servant. 
Then, what happens? Her son, whom she has sent to Paris and Rome to learn 
the sweet philosophy of “ irregular” domestic arrangements in artistic circles, 
since she objects to his presence in the home polluted by his father’s 
debaucheries—the son returns to illustrate the hereditary tendency to kiss house- 
maids—and the housemaid he elects to kiss as being the nearest to his lips is 
none other than Regina, his own illegitimate half-sister. Mrs. Alving is 
shocked—of course she is. What else could be expected of any decent woman ? 
But why? On account of the threatened incest, of course, you will say. 
Nothing of the kind. Hear what she says. This is to the Parson Manders, 
after some incomprehensible, not to say Pharisaical talk about Ideals and Duty, 
both carefully distinguished by capital initials. Says Mrs. Alving:—“ But any 
entanglement with Regina I will have nothing to do with. He shall not go and 
get the poor girl into trouble. . . . If I knew he was in earnest and that it would be 
for his happiness—But it would not turn out so ; for, I’m sorry to say, Regina 
is not one of that sort. ... If I were not such a deplorable coward as I am, I 
should say to him ‘ Marry her, or, arrange it between yourselves as you please, 
only, don’t let us have any deception in the matter.” There is no need, indeed 
there is no room, for doubt or discussion as to her meaning. We have given it as 
it stands and propose to leave it. All who read can understand, and no good 
object is to be gained by stirring this unmitigated dirt. 


This is one character, and the one, as we have said, upon whom the author 
seems to have set his morbid affections. Then there is the son, who has 
inherited a penchant for housemaids and softening of the’ brain, which drives 
him: to suicide. There is Engstrand, the carpenter who takes the house- 
maid, her bastard offspring, and the sixty pounds, and calmly suggests to 
the girl that she would do well to follow her mother’s example; and the ‘girl 
herself, who, when she finds that her young master is her half-brother, and that 
her game is up in that direction, is as eager as her foster-father had been to 
make capital of her physical charms, as to which, by-the-way, there is some 
very nasty talk between the pastor and his widow bewitched. The pastor 
himself is clearly a clerical Aunt Sally put up by the author to be knocked 
down by the author’s anti-clerical stick, none too deftly thrown, by-the-way. 
He is branded as-a-time-serving hypocrite, a poor pusillanimous respectability, 
because he will not harbour a young married woman who has just fied from her 
husband, and with whom he has been on tender terms, and he is made, in the 
most ludicrous way, to compromise himself with the complaisant carpenter in 
the matter of a somewhat suspicious fire. 


We have dealt with these characters at some length, because we have constantly 
been told of the tremendous truthfulness of the “ Master.”’ As a matter of fact, 
the “ Master” is not truthful at all. His science is false, and his art is false. 
All nature gives the lie to a mga heredity. Our very existence as a race 
is a flat contradiction of it. ere his gruesome theories true, the Aztecs would 
have been kings to us. Such a dirty domestic corner as he shows us here 
may exist somewhere.. We doubt it, but even assuming it to be true in a single 
instance, does anyone dare say that it is true in such a sense, that a general 
lesson may be drawn from it. If it has any foundation, in fact, within the ex- 
perience of this Scandinavian morbid anatomist, it is unknown here. We have 
had unnameable scandals’in our midst, it is true ; but they have been so rare 
that their mere publication as a matter of record has been a horror, and we should 
be loth to believe that any English garbage-monger would have ventured to sug- 
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gest that they were fit subjects for artistic treatment of any sort. Not that we 
are admitting that the treatment is artistic here. The very fact that this 
family and its surroundings form a sort of moral charnel house is evidence to 
the contrary in its unrelieved horror, destitute of any gleam of hopeful light, 
though it must be confessed that in spite of his diffuseness and want of dramatic 
instinct in the matter of dramatic material, Mr. Ibsen possesses power which 
might avail him under totally different circumstances. 


Much more might be said on that head, but the real and practical opposition 
to the work rests both in itsundramatic character and its unfitness for dramatic 
manipulation. We may waive our objections to the author's hopeless pessimism, 
we may overlook his ridiculously sombre and sordid characterisation and 
forget, since we are never likely to remember, his many twaddling inanities. 
But the work itself is filthy, and it is not a play. We do not caretwopence for 
the.fact that his heredity is lopsided ; that bis characters are mere pestilential 
puppets, the offspring of a diseased imagination. But it is a matter of con- 
cern to all of us, whether we hold dramatic art in high esteem or not, for it is 
a question of far wider — than that, that we should have amongst us 
a body of active and-intelligent men—and women (more’s the shame) who are 
trying to foist upon us a — distilment of this kind in: the name of 
Dramatic Art. That they will succeed, we do not fear for a moment, notwith- 
standing their assumptions of moral and intellectual superiority. If we had any 
apprehension of the kind, we might even descend to Ibsen’s estimate of human 
nature as exemplified in “ Ghosts,” for it would be a scrofulous public opinion 

‘indeed which could fall to so lowa level. But it is significant, and we are 

.afraid ominous, that the idea has been tolerated at all. We have had a good 
deal to cavil at inthe way of pseudo-realism of late years ; but when it comes to 

- dramatising the noisome corners of a life absolutely and properly unknown to 
those whose delicate purity we hold dear ; when the indefatigable searcher after 
unspeakable nastiness to take the lovers of sweeter and simpler joys 
into his diseased confidence ; when the amateur of corruption seeks to infect the 
incorrupt with this taste, natural or acquired, for the delights of moral and physical 
putridity ; when, in fact, it is sought to bring the cesspool and the infectious 
diseases wards of the hospital, the madhouse, and the lazaretto into the 
amusements of our people and to waft their pestilential odour over the foot- 
lights, it is time for every man with the interest, not only of the drama, but of 
every form of wholesome public amusement at heart, to protest with all his 
might and main. 


In short, “ Ghosts” is a foul and loathsome work, its moral teaching a sham ; 
but moral teaching or no moral teaching, its lesson is not wanted, and its public 
representation is a scandal and an insult, whileas a play it is not only indecent, 
but it is neither dramatic, scientific, philosophical, nor true. Its ethical 
significance at the best is nota warning against evil, because it is evil, but be- 
cause it produces certain consequences, more or less immediate in their opera- 
tion and more or less directly affecting the welfare of the wrong doer. Ibsen is a 
Bogie Man, threatening a material Hell. which discounts the terrors of the next 
world by rendering hopeless and intolerable the horrors of this. He does not 
seek to elevate by the inculcation of moral principle, but to depress by the fear 
of a damnation whose revolting realistic detail, untrue though it is, appears 
to have a fearful charm for those to whom the Athanasian Creed is but a 
— cry with which to frighten grown up babies. If we are to have a 
-tangible deviland a tangible Hell, let us stick to our honest old friend with 
horns, hoofs, pitchfork and tail, and his eternally smouldering fire and brimstone. 
He is infinitely preferable to the ghastly and equally mythical spectre raised 
by the benevolent-looking old gentleman who beams through the hore and 
health-denying spectacles of Dr. mn. Our dramatic atmosphere has hitherto 
been none too pure, but the presence of this foetid thing would contaminate it 
beyond all chances of redemption, and make the theatre impossible to all who 
do not care to welcome any abomination impressed with the magic talisman 
implied in the mysterious and little understood shibboleth “ia de seécle.” 


We are too much given now-a-days to believe that every play is written with 
some special motive, and so it has been stated that ‘‘ Our Angels” was intended 
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-by Dr. Dabbs to illustrate the demoralising effect produced by the abuse of 


morphia. The play, originally produced at Shanklin under the title of “Our 
Pal,” in one act, but since then amplified into three with the aid of Edward 
Righton, does not bear on the face of it much evidence of this. It is simply a 
a written melodrama, with a tragic end for the villain, Martin Farquharson, 
(Lewis Waller) who having long used the drug, eventually takes his own life 
through its agency. He has killed unfairly in Australia, a “ pal” of Blinker’s 
(weit bic a hee vows to hunt him down and eventually does so. But before 

i apes, arq n to remove Percy Fortescue (H. Eversfield), poisons 
him with morphia, and hopes to put out of the way Rupert Cardwell, M.D., 
(Ben Webster) who is engaged to Lily Tarbard (Beatrice Lamb), by 
getting him accused of the murder. The doctor’s innocence is proved through 
the agency of Blinker and Lily, aided by Maud, a bright American girl, who is 
a staunch friend to the doctor and his sweetheart. All the parts were well 
played, even to the smull ones of Sir Beevor Vandyke (Lawrence D'Orsay) and 

. Tarbard (Ernest Hendrie). Messrs. Vernon and Lewis Waller were speci- 
ally good, and Miss Fanny Brough as Maud played with a depth of pathos that 
drew tears from her audience, and fairly surprised those who had only 
hitherto judged the talented actress as one of our brightest and best light 
comediennes. 


“Father Buonaparte,” produced at matinéeson March 19th and 21st at the 
New ~~ Theatre, is quite a one-part play. The Abbé Buonaparte (Mr. 
Wilson Barrett) is a typical village priest—venerable, revered, and loved by all 
his Caceres He teaches the children, and plays with them, mends their 
clothes even ; has the quaintest names for his little ones, and watches over his. 
flock with the deepest affection. The apple of his eye is Adéle (Miss Winifred 
Emery) who has beenleft at his door when a baby. He has reared her, and she is. 
to him a daughter. Contentment and happiness reign in the little hamlet, when 
General Morivart (Mr. Edwin Irwin) arrives, stating that by the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s order the Abbé is to be carried nolens volens to Paris to be made a bishop.. 
The old Abbé altogether refuses the elevation that his nephew wishes to press. 
bs him, but canted he is made quite miserable, for the Countess D’Osa. 
(Miss Frances Ivor) comes to claim Adéle as the child that she had deserted 
years before. There is a struggle in Adéle’s breast as to whether she shall re- 
main with the one who has been a father to her, or go to Paris and mix in ‘all 
the gaieties of the capital ; but the decision is made for her. Dr. Fénélon (Mr. 
Austin Melford) and Suzette a villager (Miss Alice Cooke) prove (to the. 
satisfaction of the author) that she is not the Countess’s child; and so Adéle is 
left'with the old Abbé and her lover Stephatio (S. Miller’ Kent, a gentleman,, 
who made his first appearance in England and created a favourable impression).. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett was seen to much advantage. There was a quiet humour in 
some of his scenes that was highly diverting, andthe pathetic portions were done 
the most excellent justice to. With the exception of a rustic waiting maid, 
capitally played by Miss Lillie Belmore, there is little sympathy or interest. 
commanded in the rest of the characters which Mr. Charles Hudson has intro- 
duced. It was not the fault of those who filled them that they became 
wearisome. 


— 


The second reading of the Theatres Bill, promoted by the London County 
Council, has been postponed till the 2ist of this month, the hope being that, in 
the interval, the various parties concerned may be able to come to some under- 
standing on the subject. It is possible that this genial aspiration may be ful- 
filled, but we hardly expect that it will. We do not see, indeed, why the thea- 
trical oe take the trouble to enter into any negotiations in the 
matter. The Billis renee, Seg Do not enter into parleys with the enemy ;. 
let the Bill be withdrawn and cast into the limbo for which it is best fitted. its 


very existance is a sufficient testimony to the inability of the London County 
Council to undertake the responsibilities which it proposed to assume. The 
measure is not a serious one—it is a thing pour rire. It has been laughed out of 
court, having first been riddled with ridicule. Excellent were» the letters 
addressed to a contemporary by Messrs. Henry Irving, Wilson Barrett, 
John Hare, Beerbuhm Tree, and others, and no doubt they have done a good 
deal towards maturing and pointing public opinion. But the Bill was virtually 
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dead before this notable a began. Its absurdity was only too 


patent from the beginning : its fate was sealed as soon as its provisions were 
made public, 


_ The theatrical managers should remain firm in their desire, if not determina- 
tion, to accept no authority other than that of the State. The local control is as 
bad in to the safety of theatres as it is in regard to the propriety of plays. 
In the former case there should be, if possible, a return to the old system, so that 
both the structure of the playhouses and the contents and tone of the dramas 
should alike be under the direction of the Lord Chamberlain. That the London 
County Council should preside over the licensing of plays is a proposition un- 
worthy even of mention. It is its own condemnation. The ave Count 
Councillor may be a good “ business man,” but he is not usually credited wit 
a feeling for, much less a knowledge of, literature and art. A “reading com- 
mittee ” of the London County Council would indeed be a sight for gods and 
men. If it ever came into being it would disappear in an outburst of uncon- 
trollable hilarity. The national sense of fun would infallibly be touched. 
We permit many anomalies in this country, because on the whole they answer 
well enough and might be replaced by something worse. Buta Committee of 
the County Council pronouncing solemnly upon the merits or demerits of 
works of dramatic art would be an anachronism too foolish to be tolerated by 
any but a small, ignorant section of the community. 


It is bad enough that the managers should have to submit to the interference 
of the Council in the matter of structural arrangements. If the Council were a 
permanent body, with permanent regulations which could be grasped and 
attended to, the nuisance might not be great ; but there is both truth and 
force in the contention of the managers that they ought not to be subjected to 
merely vexatious directions, sonretimes self-contradictory. The rule of a per- 
manent departmant would be much preferable, because, if the regulations were 
at any time altered, it would be by command of Parliament and only after 
adequate discussion and consideration. The London theatres stand on.a 
different footing to those in the country. London is a nation in itself, and its 
amusements ought not to be under the thumb of an elective body whose per- 
sonnel is enemy varying and whose views vary proportionately. Moreover, 
some regard should be had to the large pecuniary interestsinvolved. Theatrical 
enterprise in London is a costly and a risky business, and ought not to be un- 
necessarily hampered or endangered. It ought not to be at the mercy of the 


faddists or windbags of a corporation elected mainly to look after the small 
domestic needs of the people. 


The relation of the theatres to the music halls is another and even larger 
matter. The cry now raised is that of Free Trade in entertainments. Let 
theatres and be on the same level and under the same dispensation ; let 
the halls produce plays if they like ; let the theatres be given up, if they choose, 
to drink and smoke. It is an easy doctrine, and a fascinating. It looks so 
generous and benign—so fair and kindly. But we are not accustomed, in this 
country, to lay down broad propositions and let details slide. We prefer to 
look at each thing on its merits; and above all we do not care to move 
ahead of public opinion. Doubtless there are a certain number of people who 
would like “smoking theatres” and would patronise them. Doubtless, too, 
there are others who would like to be able to witness dramatic performances 
in “ the halls.” But these two classes are but a tiny body in comparison with 
the other two great classes into which the public is divided—those who prefer 
the theatres as they are, and those who prefer the halls as they are. 


It is quite possible that the acting of plays in the halls would create a taste 
for the drama which would take more and more people to the theatre, but an 
equal number of people would desert the ee rar and comic operas of the 
legitimate ng for the musical farces of the “ illegitimate.” Assuredly it-will 
be a bad day for the dramatic and histrionic arts when, theatres and halls being 
on an absolute level, the former are. tempted to compete with the latter. The 
result will be the complete degradation of the theatre and of all connected with 
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it. Self-respecting authors will not sein — sult mampocting actors-will not per- 


form. At present a theatrical performance is regarded as an artistic repre- 
sentation demanding polite attention if nothing more. Once introduce the 
elements of drink and smoke into the auditorium, and the character of the per- 
formance on the stage will immediately be lowered. Tragedy or any form of 
severe drama will become impossible, and the stage will. be given up to farce 
and opera-bouffe, degenerating ultimately into pantomime and ballet. 


Miss Loie Fuller gave a matinée at the Avenue Theatre on Tuesday, March 
3rd, and appeared as the principal character in two plays by Mrs. Bernard 
Wisham. In the first, a farcical comedietta entitled “Two or One,” as Emmy 
Campbell, the clever actress simulated a mad Ophelia and other characters in 
order to dissuade one Douglas a (cleverly played by Mr. Minshull) 
from a mafriage with her twin sister. In this Miss Fuller sang with great taste. 
As Zephyrina Winn, the principal character in “ Zephyr,” the actress represented 
a warm-hearted American girl, whose father has suddenly become a millionaire. 


“ Kitty,” a farcical comedy, though the motive is much the same as that used 
in “ The Bungalow,” proved thoroughly amusing when tried at the Richmond 
Theatre. Its success was greatly assisted by the very competent acting of Miss 
Kate Bealby (Kitty), Mr. A. Wood (Mr. Weatherspoon), Mr. Charles K. 
Cooper (Charles Weatherspoon), Mr. Cecil Crofton (Algernon Fitzboodle), Mr. 
Frederick Jacques (Bellamy), Miss Houston (Emily Braithwaite), Miss Kate 
Hodson (Mrs. Weatherspoon). Mr. Harrington Baily, who arranged the 
performances, did not announce the author’s name. 


“ Mdlle. ay ed W. Sapte, Jun.’s burlesque, did not have a fair chance at 
the Avenue. There was much in it that was amusing,and the part of Marc 
Anthony was very funnily played by Mr. J.J. Dallas. The whole was, how- 
ever, made of no avail, through the disfavour with which the performance of Miss 
Floy Vita, an American actress, who filled the title réle, wasaccepted. “Changes 


and Chances,” by an anonymous author, would have done better if it had been 
written in one act. 


‘‘ Love and Law,” the new operetta at the Lyric, is not as good as some of 
the first pieees we have seen there. It turns on the facility with which divorce 
cases can be arranged by an accommodating attorney who has for his chief 
clerk Miss Justinia Taper (Miss Adelaide Newton),and who employed none but 
lady clerks: They wear the divided skirt and are supporters of woman’s rights 
and go on strike. The two clients are Lord and Lady Belgravia (Mr. Michael 
Dwyer and Miss Annie Schuberth), who have eacha asin number, the gentle- 
man the one commencing “ Through daffodils,” the lady “ Have pity upon 
a poor lady’s distresses,” both of which were so well rendered as to secure 
encores. Some of the choruses are effective. The production took place on 
March 4th, on which date “ La Cigale,” was played for the 150th time, and one 
of the most tasteful souvenirs of the opera was presented to every member of 
the audience. The souvenir contained beautifully executed pictures of the 
principal characters. 


“Crime and Christening,” by Richard Henry, played at the Opera Comique, 
derives its fun from the mistake made by Prowle (Mr. E. Bantock), a muddle- 
headed but energetic member of the police force, who being instructed to watch 
for two notorious French criminals that are “ wanted,” puts the handcuffs on his 
wife’s uncle and his mother-in-law, neither of whom he happens to have seen. 
He is also intensely jealous and suffers agonies through picking up a letter 
which he fancies is intended for his wife (Miss Ethel Blenheim), but which 
has been written to his sister-in-law Lucinda (Miss Katie Seymour). 


.. The revival of “ Ben-My-Chree” on March 7th, at the New Olympic attracted 
attention. The most noticeable changes in the cast were that Miss Winifred 
Emery assumed the character of Mona Mylrea; Mr. Cooper Clyffe, Ewan 
Mylrea ; Mr. W. A. Elliott, Thorkell Mylrea the Deemster; and Mr. Austin 
Melford, Gilchrist Mylrea, Bishop of Man. Needless to say that Messrs. Wilson 
and George Barrett were as effective as ever as Dan Mylrea and Davy Fayle. 


This powerful but sombre play was fully noticed in the June, 1888, number of 
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“ Sowing and Reaping” which has been running at the Criterion the past 
month, was fully noticed in the Angatt, 10) number of Toe TaeatRe. ‘The 
only change in the cast was that Miss ice Lamb effectively assumed the 
‘character of Mrs. Sampson Paley. “Trying It On,” with Mr. Charles Wyndbam 
as Walsingham Potts, was also revived successfully on March 12, as also, on the 
same date, Tom Taylor's old but favourite comedy “ Nine Points of the Law. 


_._ New Prays Propucep anp Important Revivals in London, from 
February 21, 1891, to March 19, 1891, 
(Revivals are marked thus®). : 
Feb. 23 “Rosmersholm,” Charles Archer’s translation of Henrik Ibsen's 
four-act play. Matinée. Vaudeville. 
» 25° “Sowing and Reaping,” two-act comedy, by C. Vernon. Criterion. 
» 25° “ Trying It On,” farce, by William Brough. Criterion. ~ 


» 26 “'Lhe Idler,” four-act play, by C. Haddon Chambers. St. James’s. 

5 ae se Psgge B “ comedy of modern life,” in three acts, by Charles 
Coghlan. Princess’s. 

» 28 “ Rachel’s Messenger,” one-act play, by Malcolm Watson. ‘ Princess’s. 

» 28 “Equality Jack,” nautical operetta, libretto by William Poel, music 

: by William S. Vinning, Mus. B. Oxon. Ladbroke Hall. 
Mar. 2 “ Mdlle Cleopatra,” “a jin de siécle version of an old time tragedy,” in 

one act, by W. —. junr., music by J. M. Glover. Avenue. 

»  2.“Changes and Chances,” original two-act drama (author un- 
aay f sriginal a b by G. H. RB. Dabb 

» 3&8 “Our Angels,” origi rama, in three acts, by G. H. R. Dabbs and 

; Edward Righton. Matinée.’ Vaudeville. 

» 3 “Two or One,” farcical comedietta, by Mrs. Bernard Wishaw. 
Matinée. Avenue. 

» 3 “Zephyr,” comedy, in four acts and one scene, by Mrs. Bernard 
Wishaw. Afatinée. Avenue. 

» 4 “Love and Law,” — operetta, in one act, by Frank Latimer, 
music by Ivan Caryll. Lyric. 

» 4° “Charles I,” W. G. Wills’s four-act play. Lyceum. 

» 5 “Culprits,” farce, in three acts, by Arthur Law (first time in 
London). Terry’s. 

» 7 “Lady Bountiful,” original play, in four acts, by A.W. Pinero. Garrick 

» 7° “Ben-My-Chree,”’ “a story of the Isle of Man,” drama, in five acts, 
by Hall Caine and Wilson Barrett. JMatenée. Olympic. 

3 9 “La belle Clarisse,” original drama, in a two-act prologue and four 
acts (author unannounced). Ladbroke Hall. 

» 9 “Love and Art; or, The Artist's Ghost,” comedietta, by Alfred A. 
Wilmot. Novelty. 

» 10 “Madge,” comedy sketch, by Florence Wade and H. Austin. St. 
George’s Hall. 

» 10 “Crime and Christening,” one-act farce, by Richard Henry. Opera 
Comique. 

» 13 “Ghosts,” play in three acts, translation by William Archer, of 
Henrik Ibsen’s play. (Independent Theatre) Royalty. 

», 14 “The Volcano,” farce, in three acts, by Ralph R. Lumley. Court. 

» 14 “Spring Leaves,” one-act comedietta, adapted from the Dutch by 
J. T. Grein and C. W. Jarvis. Court. 

» 18 “Diamond Deane,” play, in four acts, by Henry J. W. Dam. 


Vaudeville. 
» 19 “Father Buonaparte,” play, in three acts, by Charles Hudson. 
Mutinée. New Olympic. : 
In the Provinces, from February 13, 1891, to March 16, 1891. 
Feb. 16 “Back In Five Minutes,” comedietta, by H. T. Johnson: Park- 
hurst Theatre, Holloway. 
» 16 “The Daughter of the People,” five-act drama, by Frank Harvey. 


T.R., South Shields. 
» 23 “Sweet Simplicity,” comedietta, by Wilford F. Field. Public 
ms, Southall. 
,, ao * > mans Coward,” four-act drama, by Thomas Naden. T.R., Great 
-Grimsby. 


» 25 “Kitty,” three-act farcical comedy. Anonymous. New ‘Theatre, 
Richmond. 
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Mar. 25 “Life’s Harvest,” three-act melodrama, by E. A. Shute, (amateur 
sec ie Drill Hall, Nuneaton. 
es o ity’s Cloak,” one-act comedy, by Sylvanus Dauncey. Royalty, 
» 26 “Strawberries and Cream,” two-act farcical play (collaboration in 
authorship with E. T. De Banzie claimed by James Grant.) 
Princess’s, Glasgow. 
2 “The Outsider,” five-act sporting melodrama, by Forbes Dawson. 
Aquarium, Great Yarmouth. 
2 “In Summer Days,” comedy-opera, in three acts, libretto by Robert 
Blatchford, music by Clarence U. Corri. T.R., Bradford. 
» 5 “Love's Eyes,” comedietta, by E. Lawrence Levy. Prince of 
Wales’, Birmingham. [ 
5 “The Golden Leek,” “original four-act romantic opera-drama,” by 
Frank E. Wade. Royal Assembly Rooms, Tenby. 
6 “The First Breeze,” original one-act farcical comedy. T.R., West 
Hartlepool. 
» 13 “An Honest Living,” “original three-act comedy-drama, by Woods 
Lawrence. Opera House, Wakefield. ; 
» 16 “A Hidden Terror,” original four-act English drama, by Mark Mel- 
ford. Prince of Wales’s, Southampton. 
In Paris, from February 19, 1891, to March 16, 1891. 
Feb. 21 “Pierrot Surpris,” one-act ballet, by M. Maisonneuse, music” by 
Adolphe David. Eden. 
» 23 “Les Joies de la Paternité,” three-act farcical comedy, by Alexandre 
Bisson and Vast Riconard. Palais-Royal. 
» 24 “Liliane,” three-act comedy, by Felicien Champsaur and Léopold 
..Lacour. Vaudeville. 
Mar. 3 assionément,” four-act comedy, by Albert Delpit. Odéon. 
‘ ile Desmoulins ; ou, Les Partis en 1794,” six-act historical 
ma, by H. Blanchard and J. Mallian. Chiatelet. ‘ 
» 4 “Musotte,” three-act play, by Guy de Maupessant and Jacques 
Normand. Gymnase. 
» 5 “La Petite Poucette,” five-act vaudeville-operetta, by Ordonneau 
and Hennequin, music by Raoul Pugno. Renaissance. 
» @ “Antonio, Pére et Fils,” three-act vaudeville, by Albert Barré. 
Théatre Cluny. 
» 12° “Conte D’Avril,” four-act versical comedy (“inspired” by “Twelfth 
— by Auguste Dorchain, new music by Ch. M. Widor. 
n. 
» 16 “Le Mage,” grand opera, in five acts, libretto by Jean Richepin, 
composed by Jules Massenet. Opéra. 


Books RECEIVED FoR REVIEW. 


“The Plays of Sheridan.” Camelot series. Edited, with introduction by 
Rudolph Dircks. (Walter Scott).—“Scenes from Society,” by Sir William 
Young, Bart. (Eden, Remington & Co.).—“ Playwriting : A Handbook for 
Would-be Dramatic Authors.” By a Dramatist. (The Stage Office).—“ Theatre 
Construction and Maintenance,” by James G. Buckle, A.R.I.B.A. (The 
Office).—‘ My Sister the Actress,” by Florence Marryat. (F. V. White & ~ 
—*‘Further rds,” by Frances Anne Kemble, 2 vols. (R. Bentley & Son.). 
—“The Theatre: An Essay upon the Non-Accordancy of Stage Plays with the 
Christian Profession,” by Josiah W. Leeds, of Philadelphia. (E. Hicks, junr.). 
— Alfred de Musset,” by C. F. Oliphant. (W. Blackwood & Son).— 
“ Sheridan,” by L. Sanders. (Walter Scott).— Hints to Amateurs : A Hand- 
book on Art,” by Louise Jopling. (Chapman & Hall, Ltd.).—“ Citation and 
Examination of William Shakspeare, etc., now first published from original 
wea to which is added a conference of Master Edmund Spenser,” by Walter 

vage Landor. (Chatto & Windus).—The Satires of Cynicus.” D. R. 
Duncan.—* A Memoir-of-George Cruikshank,” by F.G. Stephens. (Sampson, 
Low & Co.).—“Everyhody’s Book of English Wit and Humour.” (Howe & Co.) 
—“Better Where She Is,” by Nino Bottone.” (Eden, Remington & Co.).— 
aa and Dulwich, Past and Present,” by Allan M. Gales. (Truslove & 

y)- 


ERRATA.—We regret that ths following errata have crept into Mr. Davenport Adams’ article” 
“ Ada Rehan” in the present issue of THE THEATRE :—On p. 174, lines 3 and 4, for “just see 
comfortably” read “flirt incomparably”’; on p. 178, line 12, for “The Castle Moat” read 
“The Marble Heart” ; and on p. 178, line 18, for “ Trying Hard” read “ Flying Scud.” - 








